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WEDNESDAY, MARCH 7, 1956 


Unirep States SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON ForEIGN RELATIONS, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON DisARMAMENT, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:10 a. m., in the 
caucus room, Senate Office Building, Senator Hubert H. Humphrey 
(chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Senators Humphrey, Pastore, Symington, Bricker, and 
Hickenlooper. 

Also present : Senator Smith of New Jersey. 


OPENING REMARKS OF THE CHAIRMAN 


Chairman Humpurey. Good morning, Senator Flanders. I believe 
that Colonel Leghorn is sitting beside you. We are very pleased to 
have you with us, Colonel. We are looking forward to the testimony 
of Senator Flanders. 

This is the third in this series of hearings of the Subcommittee on 
Disarmament. Our first witness today is Senator Ralph E. Flanders, 
senior Senator from Vermont. 

Senator Flanders over the years has devoted much time and study 
to the problem of control and reduction of armaments. We who are 
members of the subcommittee consider it a privilege to have the Sena- 
tor give us the benefit of his current thinking on the subject. 

I want to say that I am particularly pleased that the Senator has 
been kind enough to speak to me about his testimony and to share his 
views with the membership of the committee. 

Senator Smith wanted to hear your testimony this morning and has 
taken time from his busy day to be present and to participate in these 
hearings. 

PRESIDENT EISENHOWER’S REPLY TO BULGANIN 


Before the Senator gives his testimony, I should like to say that this 
hearing follows the release of President Eisenhower’s letter to Marshal 
Bulganin as of yesterday. The President in his reply to Marshal 
Bulganin indicates some new developments in American policy on 
disarmament. 

I think it 1s particularly important to note that the President’s letter 
has gone beyond the open skies policy. He has also embraced a sug- 
gestion which we discussed at the meeting with Secretary Dulles about 
a week ago, the concurrent consideration of staged reduction of arma- 
ments at the same time as the nations consider the aerial inspection 
proposal. 
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I applaud this suggestion on the part of the President. I feel that 
this is a constructive and a forward-looking proposal. 

I also noted that President Eisenhower called for a freeze of the 
nuclear arms stockpile, and urged that further development of atomic 
energy be for peaceful purposes. 

It appears to me that policies are beginning to be formulated which 
go beyond that which was announced at the Summit Conference. I 
merely cite for the record that these are encouraging signs. 

Furthermore, I would note that the Soviet representative, Mr. Bul- 
ganin, apparently received the letter with interest. I think his com- 
ment was that it was good, that it would require some further study. 
All of this is to the good in terms of future consideration. 

I think it would be well at this point in the record to incorporate 
the published text of the President's letter to Marshal Bulganin, and 
I shall also ask that some press comment, which was gathered to- 
gether today, be included at this point in the record. 

I think it would be a good preface to what Senator Flanders has 
to say. 

(The material referred to is as follows :) 


NEW EISENHOWER LETTER TO BULGANIN ! 


Wasurneton, March 6.—Following is the text of President EKisenhower’s letter 
to Marshal Nikolas Bulganin, Soviet Premier, dated March 1, and made public 
today by the White House: 

Deak Mr. CHAIRMAN: In accordance with my message to you of October 11, 
I have now thoroughly reviewed your letter of September 19, regarding the objec- 
tive of an acceptable system of disarmament which we discussed at Geneva. 

I have noted with satisfaction that you have expressed agreement with the 
importance of providing mutual safeguards against surprise attack and with the 
desirability of reciprocal reductions in armaments. You have credited me with 
a sincere desire to find a way to settle the important problem of international 
control and inspection. 

It would appear, however, that you raise the following questions with regard 
to my Geneva proposal. You ask whether the adoption of my offer would lead to 
the reduction of armaments, and express doubt. You suggest the need of extend- 
ing the inspection to other countries. You raise other points regarding nuclear 
weapons. 

I am confident that the adoption of my Geneva proposal, combined with ground 
inspection teams which you proposed, thus reducing the danger of surprise at- 
tack, will in fact lead to a reduction of armaments, the lessening of tensions, and 
the brightening of the prospects of a durable peace. 


UNITED STATES PEACE AIMS AFFIRMED 


Certainly the United States is fully resolved to achieve those ends. My repre- 
sentative on the subcommittee of the United Nations Disarmament Commission 
will be prepared to help develop a program to carry out that resolve, through 
appropriate action by our Governments. 

In my judgment our efforts must be directed especially to bringing under 
control the nuclear threat. As an important step for this purpose and assuming 
the satisfactory operation of our air and ground inspection system, the United 
States would be prepared to work out, with other nations, suitable and safe- 
guarded arrangements so that future production of fissionable materials any- 
where in the world would no longer be used to increase the stockpiles of explosive 
weapons. 

With this could be combined my proposal of December 8, 1953, “to begin now 
and continue to make joint coutributions” from existing stockpiles of normal 
uranium and fissionable materials to an international atomic agency. These 
measures, if carried out adequately, would reverse the present trend toward a con- 


1 New York Times, Wednesday, March 7, 1956. 
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stant increase in nuclear weapons overhanging the world. My ultimate hope 
is that all production of fissionable materials anywhere in the world will be 
devoted exclusively to peaceful purposes. 


DIFFICULTIES ARE CONCEDED 


I am mindful of the difficulties in this regard, pointed out in your Government's 
proposals of May 10, 1955, arising from the possibilities for evading international 
control and organizing the clandestine manufacture of atomic and hydrogen 
weapons. The risks inherent in failing to achieve control, however, make it im- 
perative to overcome the difficulties involved and to devise and implement an 
effective system of safeguards. With genuine efforts on both sides, I feel confi- 
dent we can succeed in this endeavor. 

In general, my feeling is that disarmament should be sought primarily, though 
not exclusively, in terms of limitations on armaments rather than on men. The 
former are more subject to supervision, regulation, and control than the latter 

In the present state of international affairs and especially in the absence of 
real peace, in the Far East, I foresee that it may be difficult to agree on reduc- 
tions in the general level of.armed forces at this time. It should, however, be 
possible now to agree on measures having a stabilizing effect, dealing with the 
control and limitation, under proper safeguards, of major types of armaments. 
These measures will be an essential part of the comprehensive system required to 
provide security to participating states. 

If the United States and the U. 8. 8. R. and our associates on the subcommit- 
tee—the United Kingdom, France, and Canada—can reach a basic agreement, I 
am confident that other nations would want to join in what they would regard 
as a favorabie development for world peace. With the agreement of other nations 
concerned, the United States would expect the agreed system of supervision to 
apply, in an appropriate and effective manner, to forces and facilities which we 
both have outside our borders. 


UNITED STATES AGGRESSION RULED OUT 


During the early phases of such a program, both the U. 8. 8. R. and the United 
States would have very extensive military strength, including stocks of nuclear 
weapons. I wish to make it clear that, so far as the United States is concerned, 
we would continue to hold such strength, not for aggression, nor for narrow na- 
tional purposes, but as a contribution toward world stability in this transitional 
period. 

I welcome indication that you are giving major attention to this subject, which 
has such extraordinary significance to the peoples of our two countries and of the 
other nations of the world. May I assure you and the people of your country that 
the objective of the United States continues to be the attainment of a just and 
durable peace. 

I hope that the coming meeting of the disarmament subcommittee will succeed 
in making real progress toward that goal. 

I also wish to take this opportunity to acknowledge receipt of your letter of 
February 1, which replied to mine of January 28. My view remains generally 
as expressed in that letter. But I shall continue to study the problem with a view 
to seeing whether it seems that any useful new steps can be taken as between 
us. I may communicate again with you later on this matter. 

Sincerely, 
DwiGcHTt D. EISENHOWER. 

THE WuHite House, March 1, 1956. 


PRESIDENT Bips Soviet BAN NUCLEAR OUTPUT FOR WAR; BULGANIN PRAISES 
LETTER—JOINT Move ASKED—EISENHOWER FOR FREEZE ON ARMS STOCKPILES 
AT PRESENT Ratio* 

By Elie Abel 


WASHINGTON, March 6.—President Eisenhower called on the Soviet Union to- 
day to join the United States in halting the production of fissionable materials 
for war. 

In a letter to Marshal Nikolai A. Bulganin, Soviet Premier, the President pro- 
posed that under proper safeguards all future production be limited to peaceful 
uses. 

This idea was conditioned on Soviet acceptance of the President’s open skies 
plan for flights over each other’s territory by reconnaissance planes of the two 


1 New York Times, Wednesday, March 7, 1956. 
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countries combined with Marshal Bulganin’s proposal for setting up control units 
at key points on the ground. 

The nuclear weapons standard suggested by the President will freeze stock- 
piles at the present ratio between the East and West. Senator Clinton P. Ander- 
son, of New Mexico, Democratic chairman of the Joint Congressional Committee 
on Atomic Energy, at once predicted a Soviet rejection on the ground that the 
United States had a larger stockpile. 


DEMOCRAT SEES REJECTION 


“Unless there is some concurrent agreement on what happens to the present 
stockpile, I think Russia will turn it down,” Senator Anderson said. 

State Department officials were impressed, however, with Premier Bulganin’s 
comment that the President had sent him “a very interesting letter and a good 
one.” They also remarked on the extraordinary speed with which Moscow had 
published the President’s latest message. 

General Hisenhower’s letter, delivered in Moscow by United States Ambassador 
Charles BE. Bohlen, was made public at the White House this afternoon. 

It contained a number of new ideas, recently approved by the National Security 
Council in preparation for the London meetings of the United Nations Subcom- 
mittee on Disarmament, opening March 19. 

Harold BE. Stassen, the President’s special adviser on disarmament matters, 
leaves for London Saturday. He will meet with British, French, and Canadian 
officials in preliminary consultations there next week. 


NEW UNITED STATES IDEAS DISCLOSED 


President Eisenhower’s letter, which to some extent tipped Mr. Stassen’s 
hand, disclosed these new departures in United States policy: 

It marks a long step forward from the President’s atoms for peace speech 
before the United Nations General Assembly in December 1953, by offering to 
stop all production of fissionable materials, except for peaceful purposes. The 
previous position had been that, while weapons production continued, each 
country producing nuclear fuel should contribute some of it to an international 
bank that would make allocations for peaceful uses by the have-not nations. 

It meets one Soviet objection to the open skies plan by offering to extend 
aerial and ground inspection to United States bases overseas with the consent 
of the other governments concerned. 

It also undercuts the criticism that the United States is more interested in 
inspection than in actual disarmament by offering to negotiate controls and limi- 
tations on major types of armament outside the nuclear field, such as tanks, 
jet planes, and rockets. 

The President also proclaimed the new administration doctrine that arma- 
ments were more easily controlled than military manpower. He proposed that 
disarmament efforts should start with limitations on the major categories of 
weapons, rather than by attempting to fix manpower ceilings. 

United States officials have reached the conclusion that manpower is the most 
elusive factor in the disarmament equation. They say a totalitarian country, 
having agreed to cut its military forces, can evade its obligations by calling on 
so-called police and paramilitary units. 

President Eisenhower’s proposal for a freeze on weapons is said to reflect the 
conviction here that it is easier to control future production of fissionable ma- 
terials than to inspect existing stockpiles. No scientific method has been de- 
vised so far for detecting hidden stocks of nuclear fuel. 

In proposing this step, the President said : “My ultimate hope is that all produc- 
tion of fissionable materials anywhere in the world will be devoted exclusively 
to peaceful purposes.” 

While accepting the Soviet contention that it would be difficult to control the 
clandestine manufacture of atomic and hydrogen bombs, he said the risk of 
failure was so great that it was “imperative to overcome the difficulties involved 
and to devise and implement an effective system of safeguards.” 

The President assured Marshal Bulganin that both the Soviet Union and the 
United States would have the right under his plan to keep their nuclear weapons 
stockpiled, and “very extensive military strength.” He said the United States 
would maintain this strength,” “not for aggression, not for narrow national 
purposes, but as a contribution toward world stability” in the transition period. 
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He made no direct mention of Premier Bulganin’s proposal January 25 for a 20- 
year friendship pact between the United States and the Soviet Union. The 
President turned that idea down with careful politeness, January 28 and Premier 
Bulganin appealed for reconsideration in his latest letter to General Eisenhower 
dated February 1. 

BAN ON PACT RECALLED 


Acknowledging receipt of the February 1 letter, the President said that his 
opinion “remains generally as expressed” in his January 28 message. This was 
that a friendship pact of the type Marshal Bulganin proposed would add nothing 
to the obligations already borne by both countries as signatories of the United 
Nations Charter and that it might have a bad effect by giving rise to the 
illusion that East-West differences had been settled by a stroke of the pen. 

But the President left the door unlocked for further discussions of the proposed 
pact. He said that he would go on studying the problem to see whether “useful 
new steps” could be taken by the two Governments. ‘I may communicate with 
you again later on this matter,” he wrote the Soviet leader. 

Senator Walter F. George, Georgia Democrat and chairman of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, praised the President’s “very moderate and very 
temperate” letter. 

“He has deprived Bulganin of the propaganda value they [the Russians] 
hoped to get out of a flat refusal of their proposals.” Senator George said. “I 
think the President very wisely kept the matter open.” 

The President’s initiative was supported also by Charles E. Wilson, Secretary 
of Defense. “Military power alone is not going to solve the world’s problems 
or ultimately achieve a condition of peace,” Mr. Wilson said. 

“Some other things have to be done and that is why I am a little reluctant 
to join up in a demand for bigger and bigger armies, navies, air forces, bigger 
bombs, more bombs and all that kind of business.” 

Mr. Wilson said his own preference was to maintain what George Washington 
called “a reasonable posture of defense.” 


RvUssIAN PLANS Earty Repry To “Very INTERESTING NOTE”—BULGANIN CALLS 
LETTER Goop BuT Says Ir Requires Mucn Stupy—Moscow PvuBLISHES THE 
Text at ONCE’ 


By Jack Raymond 


Moscow, March 6.—Premier Nikolai A. Bulganin said today his preliminary 
reaction to President Hisenhower’s latest letter on disarmament was “good.” He 
added that the letter required much study but that he would reply soon. 

The Soviet Premier commented on his “peace correspondence” in an impromptu 
exchange with foreign correspondents at a glittering reception in honor of H. C. 
Hansen, Premier of Denmark. 

Responding to questions, with Vyacheslav M. Molotov, Soviet Foreign Minister, 
standing beside him, Marshal Bulganin also said in a joking manner he would 
“welcome” an opportunity to go to Washington to carry on discussions there. 

Laughingly, he added, “of course, I cannot go to the United States as long as 
they require Soviet citizens to be fingerprinted.” 

He referred to a United States law applying to residents of Communist coun- 
tries. However, the law does not apply to Government officials, 

Marshal Bulganin accepted questions about the President’s letter just after 
he had said goodnight to Premier Hansen at the close of the diplomatic reception 
in Georgievsky Zal (St. George Hall) in the Great Kremlin Palace. The Danish 
Premier arrived here Thursday for a 2-week visit. 

A United States correspondent approached Premier Bulganin as he turned 
from the door. Would Marshal Bulganin reply to a question about the Bisen- 
hower letter, the correspondent asked? 

Laughingly, Marshal Bulganin said, “I only received it yesterday and it re- 
quires much study.” 

But he suddenly became serious and, beckoning to Mr. Molotov who stood a 
few steps away, said “this correspondent wants to know what I think of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s letter.” 

Mr. Molotov appeared to be nodding as the Soviet Premier told correspondents 
“It is a very interesting letter and a good one.” 


1 New York Times, Wednesday, March 7, 1956. 
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EARLY SOVIET REPLY PLANNED 


The Soviet Premier said he planned to reply as soon as possible and expressed 
his hope that “this correspondence will continue for a long time.” 

As the conversation continued and other correspondents joined, Marshal Bul- 
ganin was asked whether since he was going to London he would not go to Wash- 
ington. Jokingly he said “I would welcome the opportunity” and then ended the 
brief interview with the banter about the fingerprint requirements. 

On a similar subject Nikita S. Khrushchev, First Secretary of the Soviet Com- 
munist Party, told Sir William Hayter, British Ambassador, he and Marshal Bul- 
ganin were thinking of going to Britain on a cruiser when Sir William asked 
“Why not?’ Mr. Khrushchev said he was only joking. 

There were other noteworthy conversations in the reception hall. 

Charles E. Bohlen, United States Ambassador, who revealed he had delivered 
President Eisenhower a letter yesterday, engaged in a 25-minute conversation 
with Mr. Khrushchev. In his familiar informal way, the Soviet party chief had 
joined a conversation between Mr. Bohlen and Mr. Molotov. Soon Mr. Khrush- 
chev was seen animatedly talking with Mr. Bohlen. 

Afterward the United States Ambassador said they had discussed “‘pleasan- 
tries.” Later he said Mr. Khrushchev had replied to some of his questions about 
the principle of “collective leadership” that had been stressed at the recent Com- 
munist Party congress. 

Referring to his delivery of President Eisenhower’s letter, Mr. Bohlen said that 
he and Marshal Bulganin had had a friendly chat but that they had not discussed 
the contents. 

SOVIET PUBLISHES LETTER 

Moscow, March 6.—The Soviet Union surprisingly published today President 
Eisenhower's reply to Premier Bulgain’s disarmament message simultaneously 
with its release in Washington. 

The unusually speedy publication of the letter without any sign of Kremlin 
rebuttal may indicate a favorable preliminary reaction to President Eisenhower's 
suggestion for a safeguarded freeze on atomic stockpiles. 

Tass, Soviet news agency, distributed the text of the President’s letter to news- 
papers throughout the Soviet Union. The Moscow radio broadcast the message 
on all its services. 

This was in startling contrast to the treatment accorded President Bisenhower’s 
previous reply to Marshal Bulganin. It was received here January 27 and was 
not published or referred to until February 3. At that time it was subordinated 
to a further letter from the Soviet Premier to the President. 


Chairman Humpurey. Proceed, Senator Flanders. 


STATEMENT OF HON. RALPH E. FLANDERS, UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF VERMONT; ACCOMPANIED BY 
RICHARD S. LEGHORN, COLONEL, UNITED STATES AIR FORCE RE- 
SERVE, MANAGER, EUROPEAN DIVISION, EASTMAN KODAK CO. 


Senator FLanpers. Mr. Chairman, I consider it a great privilege to 
be allowed to appear before you, and esteeming the privilege, I have 
tried to prepare myself for the opportunity. 

Let me first introduce Mr. faakies on my right, and explain briefly 
his connection with me in the consideration of what has come to be 
known as atomic deterrence. I first read an article by Mr. cen 
in United States News & World Report on January 28 of last yea 
The title of that article was No Need to Bomb Cities to Win War. 

I let the thing lie for a time and then inquired as to who he was, 


and found out that he was the manager of the European business of 
the Eastman Kodak Co. 
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In June of last year I was invited to speak before the Royal Institute 

Foreign Affairs at Chatham House, London, England, at a time 
when Mr. Leghorn was also in London. So I arranged to meet him. 

He in turn arranged a little meeting at the Athenaeum Club, which 
included B. H. Lidell Hart who is a well-known military expert from 
the time of World War I, Admiral Buzzard, who was the head of 
Navy Intelligence for the British Navy after World War II, Dennis 
Healy, a rismg young Labor MP, and the military adviser of the 
British Commonwealth Office, General Bishop. We spent nearly the 
whole day discussing the subject which has resulted in my point of 
view, the point of view I at present hold, and which is expressed in 
this document. 

Now, let me just say a word with regard to the President’s corre- 
spondence with Mr. Bulganin. It isall tothe good. It is not merely 
good, it is magnificent, if you want to use a word which re: ully describes 
it. 

We must and he must and he will be continuously pursuing these 
possibilities with the Russians to see how, when and where we can 
come to some meeting of the minds. 

In this testimony I address myself to a basic policy which I feel 
should be pursued and which should be going on continuously and 
which furnishes a background for these negotiations. Now, we will 
start in on the testimony but will not read it complete, if I mi iy have 
it printed complete in the record. 

Chairman Humpurpy. Yes, Senator, indeed. Any parts that you 
may omit can be printed in the record of the hearings. 

Senator FLranpers. Thank you. 


UNITED STATES OBJECTIVES 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, if this were to be a published book, 
as a foreword I might well use a quotation from the works of the 
great American strategist and political philosopher, Admiral Mahan, 
who said : 


The purpose of military power is to provide time for moral ideas to take root. 


The objective of our moral ideas, protected by military power, is 
complete, universal, and controlled disarmament. 

To achieve this objective our military strength must be great, and 
must include the use of atomic weapons. 

The use of these weapons must be regularized, in a way which ad- 
vances the moral ideas. 

Against the back-stop of atomic strength we may persuade the 
Soviet to disarmament, by the policies of moral encirclement and 
moral penetration. 

From these elements we can devise a progressive, effective program 
for disarmament. 

Complete, universal, and controlled disarmament, of course, is no 
goal in itself. Our aim is security with disarmament. The specific 
measures of arms contro] I shall advocate are those which do meet the 
test of enhanced security for our nation and for freedom. 
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REQUIREMENTS OF A DISARMAMENT SYSTEM 


Disarmament must be complete, universal and controlled. It must 
be universal because even though the great nations of the earth dis- 
armed, a minor nation equipped with arms and having the will to 
use them could exercise a military power which would destroy the pros- 
pects for peace. 

In every nation disarmament must be complete down to the mini- 
mum needed to maintain internal order. 

The disarmament we seek must be controlled. It must be inspected, 
to make sure that it is controlled and complete. 

We must further recognize at this point that the attainment of an 
effective agreement on universal, complete, and controlled disarma- 
ment is not enough. We would then be left with a vacuum so far 
as concerns the settling of differences between nations. We must there- 
fore take into account the need for a world court, for a United Nations 
organization to administer decisions of that court, and for a United 
Nations police force to enforce them. I merely mention these develop- 
ments as necessary if we arrive at disarmament, but that is not the sub- 
ject of this presentation. Disarmament itself is the subject. 


DIFFICULTIES IN OBTAINING DISARMAMENT 


Let us take a realistic look at the difficulties we have met with our 
endeavor to attain disarmament. 

After World War II there was first a dragging of the feet in our 
own Government which merged into a too obvious endeavor to use 
the move for disarmament as a means of putting the Soviet Govern- 
ment “on the spot.” This did not last long, however. There developed 
a serious desire to attain the goal so greatly hoped for by the people of 
the earth. When our endeavors became serious and earnest, they were 
defeated by the unwillingness of the Soviet Government to submit to 
the inventory and inspection which alone would give assurance either 
to them, or to the western world, that any agreements were being kept. 
Inspection and control we must have. 

With the later development of atomic warheads, and of missiles for 
delivering them, the problem of inspection and control has become 
increas singly difficult , particularly with respect to the location of stock- 
piles of fissionable material. We are therefore facing difficulties which 
did not exist at the beginning of our endeavors for disarmament. New 
approaches are necessary and some of these I propose to describe. But 
first may I define the proper limitations on our effort. 


PROPER LIMITATIONS ON OUR EFFORT 


Some of the old limitations remain. We must not disarm unilat- 
erally. With regard to this, if any new lesson is needed, we can learn 
it from the results of the summit conference at Geneva. 

At Geneva the frankness and evident good will of our President 
broke through the Soviet suspicion to that. particular point where the 
Russian delegations became convinced that the United States was not 
planning aggressive war on the Communist nations. It has been said 
that the change in atmosphere was nothing more than a question of 
smiles and pleasant words. I think we will have to admit that im- 
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portant results came from this new understanding of our intentions. 

Was it not a fact that the lightening of the Soviet fears stiffened 
their determinations and policies in the cold war? If they are not 
to be subject to attack by us, they could proceed with less hesitation 
on their program, particularly for East Germany. It will be remem- 
bered that at the second Geneva conference we were met with the out- 
right statement that there would be no reuniting of East and West 
Germany except on terms which would in effect bring the reunited 
state under Communist control. In other words, the removal of a 
threat from us resulted in their taking a stronger and more definite 
position than before. We must draw a moral from this in relation to 
disarmament plans. Unilateral disarmament is out. 

Another old limitation is that disarmament and peace must not 
come by surrender. This we have been unwilling to accept in the past 
and we must not do so in the future. 

We must not accept, for instance, tacitly or formally, the conquest 
of the satellite countries and the enslavement of their citizens. This 
position of ours is not one of inciting revolt. It is one of keeping 
before the Soviet Government and keeping before the world our un- 
willingness to compromise with evil. 


NO COMPROMISE WITH EVIL—-THE PRIMARY LIMITATION 


There is a limited area in which we can compromise in economic 
or political matters but there is no rcom for compromise with evil. 

What is the moral evil of communism? Abraham Lincoln long ago 
so clearly said that this Nation could not long exist half slave and half 
free. Surely it is clear to us in this day that it is going to be impossible 
for the whole world to live in peace half slave and half free. 

Slavery in our day is even more militant than it was a century ago. 
It rests not day or night. It brings one people after another, one 
nation after another, under its dominion. There is no safety in wait- 
ing humbly until it chooses to overwhelm the rest of the world and us. 

What we face is the old type of slavery of forced labor for millions, 
of heartless separation of families, of ripping whole peoples up by 
the roots, and transferring them to alien scenes. This is old, but 
something new has been added. It is slavery of the personality and 
of the soul itself. Among all the peoples under the Soviet yoke, the 
destruction of individual thought and moral responsibility is a com- 
monplace. It is practiced upon the plastic young as these millions 
come to the age of self-consciousness and even before. Their elders 
have already been seized and molded. Those who have determined 
to retain their individuality and moral responsibility are subjected 
to such psychological and physical tortures as history never before 
has witnessed. 

The crime against outstanding individuals is great. The crime 
against whole peoples, with their innocent children, is incalculably 
greater. 

We can never condone or acquiesce in this crime at home or abroad. 
This is the ultimate standard by which we must measure our com- 
promises in all negotiations of differences. 

We must then be very clear in our own minds as to whether we aré 
compromising on different points of view in matters economic, social, 
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and political, or whether we are compromising with evil. The one 
is justifiable ; ultimately, the other is fatal. 

At this point we have arrived at negative conclusions. Any arrange- 
ments arrived at with the Soviet power looking toward disarmament 
must not be unilateral and they must not involve surrender to evil. 


SUGGESTED LONG-RANGE PROGRAM 


As to positive policy, I would like to propose to this committee 
first a long-range program for disarmament and follow that with cer- 
tain shorter range proposals on which we can move immediately. 

As to the long-range program we must start with a recognition of 
the fact that our necessary military preparations and resulting mili- 
tary strength can be of use only as defensive measures. They cannot 
of themselves be used for preventive war, nor to bring about disarma- 
ment directly. All they can do is to protect us w hile we perfect and 
put into operation devices that are not in the material sphere at all 
but which consist in bringing up spiritual strength and in operating 
through moral power. 

MORAL ENCIRCLEMENT 


The first item in this long-range program is that of a moral encircle- 
ment of the Communist powers. We have vigorously to bring to the 
attention of the nations of Asia and of Western Europe that they and 
we are dealing with evil—that we not merely must not, but cannot, 
surrender to evil practically or morally. Surrender to evil brings no 
practically useful results. That we have seen in the surrenders made 
to Japan, Mussolini, and Hitler in the period between the wars. This 
lack of practical benefit in the surrender to evil is fundamental to 
the nature of the spiritual universe and we might as well become 
practical people and recognize it. 

Moral encirclement means that there will be no neutral areas. We 
will so define and exemplify the eternal religious and democratic 
aspects of the worlt situation that the Communist powers will be left 
unsupported by world opinion or policy. 

As compared with the encirclement by arms it has immense advan- 
tages. The Soviet Government has no defense against it except by 
the tightening of its Iron Curtain; and if we are vigorous in presen- 
tation, the Soviets will lack defense in the countries outside of the 
curtain which are trying to stay neutral. 


MORAL PENETRATION 


The second element is moral penetration. This means getting 
around, under, over, or through the Iron Curtain to the people who are 
imprisoned within it. We are doing this in various ways at the pres- 
ent time. We are doing it with the Voice of America and with Radio 
Free Europe. We are “doing it with balloons. We are doing it by 
numerous other means, some of which are doubtless of a classified 

nature. We must not be persuaded or bullied into giving up these 
means of communication, and not give in to Soviet objections, for in- 
stance, to the use of balloons. 

Innumerable messages of the sort I have enclosed as an appendix 

can be devised. They can be free from hatred. They can be free 
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from anger. They can be persuasive. If we pour this type of friendly 
suggestion into the Russian ears and bring it before the Russian eyes 
through the upper air, through evasions of the jamming and by any 
other means which patience, persistence and ingenuity suggest, there 
is going to be an ultimate result on the Soviet Government itself. We 
can say this confidently because it has become clear that the pressures 
of dissatisfaction generated by the policies of Stalin evidently became 
so great that they could not be disregarded. 

The present rulers of Russia climbed into power on the mass of 
those dissatisfactions. It is not too much to hope that future rulers 
will climb into power over dissatisfactions with the useless expendi- 
tures of labor and money with which the armament program of their 
Government burdens them, if we persistently point out these burdens 
directly to the people who are burdened. 


IMMEDIATE ACTION ON BALLISTIC MISSILES 


Besides these long-range undertakings there are at the moment 
presented to us opportunities for immediate action which we must 
seize and organize. I refer to the mounting tension of the atomic-arms 
race spreading out now into 1,500-mile guided missiles and in the near 
future to the ultimate of this development in the intercontinental 
ballistic missile with its range of thousands of miles and its accuracy 
sufficient to bring a hydrogen bomb to bear on the earth’s great centers 
of population. 

In this connection it is well to remember that the speed and intensity 
with which this ultimate missile is being developed has certain sinister 
effects on its capacity. It is probable that the “crash” program would 
develop very shortly a missile which could be placed only roughly 
within several miles of its target. To place it more accurately, say 
within a mile of the target, would take several years more. It is in the 
nature of the problem ‘that the objective of accuracy must be lost in 
the present anxiously accelerated program. That such acceleration 
would lead to inaccuracy is bad and is morally inconsistent with what 
our policy must be. 

Neither the 1,500-mile guided missile nor the intercontinental one 
are military weapons in the old sense of the werd. They are weapons 
of terror in which the effect on population is primary and on military 
targets secondary. 

The medium- range guided missile is particularly adapted to holding 
the cities of Western Eur ope as hostages to impose the Soviet will. 
We have, of course, the same opportunity to hold as hostages the cities 
the other side of the curtain but with the disadvantage of having to 
extend the range beyond the friendly satellites if we are to reach the 
Soviet cities, while the satellite countries are available as launching 
platforms for an attack on the West. 


POLICY OF GRADUATED DETERRENCE 


Into this balance so uneasy, so dangerous, we must project a new 
principle of practice and of negotiations. The new plan is one which 
has had much discussion in England and which was first set forth in 
an article by Colonel Leghorn of the Air Force Reserve in the U. S. 
News & World Report of January 28, 1955. The title of the article 
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was “No Need To Bomb Cities To Win War.” The title which has 
been given to the plan is that of “graduated deterrence.” 

The essentials of the proposed United States policy of graduated 
deterrence are that we renounce unequivocally the use of hydrogen or 
atomic warheads for mass destruction in attacks on populations, unless 
such attacks are first made by the Soviet on the populations of the 
nations outside the curtain. In that event we must retaliate in kind 
against the Soviet. 

Added to this is the retention of an announced decision to use what- 
ever atomic tactical weapons may be considered necessary to repel 
military aggression. In other words, we would propose using these 
weapons and all weapons on a graduated scale, penalizing each military 
attack according to the intensity of that attack. If we make known 
that we are ready to do so and that we are not planning to extend the 
use of these weapons beyond the necessary precise target, then our 
possession of them becomes, or can be made to become, a graduated 
deterrent. 

Our Secretary of State has used the phrase “graduated reprisals.” 
But this scarcely expresses the possibilities. A reprisal is a sudden de- 
cision and action and goes into effect after the surprise injury has been 
suffered. A deterrent is the firm assurance made long prior to an at- 
tacking power that the weapons will be used in the event of an attack. 
That certain knowledge warns clearly and precisely of the risks to 
the opponent before he proceeds to the decision of an attack. 

Now let us see what there is in this plan which leads toward dis- 
armament and peace, for that is what your committee is concerned 
with. 

It is now broadly recognized that reliable inspection for nuclear 
weapons is impractical. Although there is hope for substantial con- 
trol to detect the diversion of peaceful nuclear materials for weapons 
fabrication, these controls cannot be perfect enough fully to prevent 
leakage of peaceful materials into military channels. These circum- 
stances mean that nuclear weapons will be with us for a long time; 
perhaps forever. In facing these facts realistically, we are led to two 
conclusions; first, to concentrate on controls and reduction of delivery 
systems; second, to consider controls on the use of nuclear weapons, 
as a prelude and supplement to controls on their possession. ose 
who have been giving serious thought to graduated deterrence feel 
that it offers the opportunity to control the use of nuclear weapons and 
thus to proceed toward our objective by a series of steps which I com- 
mend to your consideration. 


FIRST STEP: PUBLIC UNDERSTANDING 


The first step is that of initiating public discussion and dissemi- 
nating by all communications media an understanding of the condi- 
tions surrounding the use of atomic weapons. In the first place, we 
should all realize that the real decision to brutalize was taken both 
by Germany and the allies when it was decided to seek victory through 
the terrifying and the destroying of civilian populations. The blitz 
on London and Coventry, the saturation bombing of Berlin and other 
German cities were outside the proper military sphere. So was our 
destruction of large sections of Tokyo by the dropping of napalm 
on that inflammable city. To kill old men, women, and children in 
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an effort to win a war was pure savagery. This fatal step was taken 
before the atom bomb was developed. 

The early atom bomb is in essence simply a more effective way of 
carrying out the policy of political savagery. As I just said, such 
use constitutes no part of proper military action. It is a barbarous 
political action of the worst sort. 

Another thing which we likewise should all recognize is that armies, 
navies, and air forces of all the great powers of the world are now 
organized for and directed toward the efficient use of atomic weapons. 
While we have been praying that they might not be used, the necessi- 
ties of the situation require that we be prepared to use them. The 
atom bomb, the atom rocket, the atom missile are with us now and 
the military forces of the world are being trained in their use. 

This is inevitable because if we are to have armed forces at all they 
must be prepared to the highest pitch of effectiveness. This means 
that they must be supplied with, and be efficient in the use of, atomic 
weapons. 

Further, as urged by Foreign Minister Pearson in his recent 
book, we must accustom ourselves and educate the free world to the 
fact that there is a great difference between nuclear explosions with 
large radioactive effects and nuclear explosions with limited radio- 
active effects, whether they result from a bomb delivered from a plane, 
an atomic head in a rocket, or an accurately aimed guided missile. 
The tactical weapons can be effectively discharged and used against 
military targets without the deadly “fallout” which results from the 
maximum use of the maximum weapons. The long series of experi- 
ments carried out in the deserts near Las Vegas have demonstrated 
the effectiveness and the safeguards of tactical use. Such weapons 
have now become a normal] and effective aid in military armament. 

On the other hand, the radioactive effects of certain weapons used 
in certain ways are such that in an exchange of blows, the populations 
of both sides would be destroyed, and mankind itself imperiled. There- 
fore, the distinction between the relatively safe but effective and 
the barbarously and suicidally destructive must be made clear to 
all of us. 


SECOND STEP: ANNOUNCEMENT ON USE OF WEAPONS OF MASS DESTRUCTION 


With these distinctions clear, the public of the Western World is 
prepared for the second step—a unilateral announcement by all the 
Western powers that they will not use mass weapons for nonmilitary 
destruction in future military action unless first attacked in that man- 
ner. We do not have to wait to negotiate this proposal. For the 
United States, the West, to initiate warfare of that sort would be so 
morally reprehensible that we could not allow ourselves to consider it. 
We have the weapons for it, but we have the moral strength not to 
use them unless forced to do so. Note that this is not unilateral dis- 
armament. We retain the arms and their deterrent effect. 


THIRD STEP: ANNOUNCED READINESS TO USE TACTICAL WEAPONS 


The third step is the formal announcement, widely broadcast, that 
we are armed and are ready to use the new tactical weapons against 
any aggressive military action. If the attack were by massive con- 
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ventional forces we would use nuclear weapons, if necessary, to turn 
back aggression only defensively—that is, not across the preaggres- 
sion political boundary. No more. We must always be ready to 
use such weapons defensively and any aggressor should be in no doubt 
as to that. 


FOURTH STEP: INITIATE NEGOTIATIONS ON LEGITIMATE TARGETS 


The fourth step is to initiate negotiations among the great powers 
including Russia as to what constitutes open cities, what constitutes 
legitimate targets, what is the area or the set of conditions in which 
tactical atomic weapons may be freely used. This will be the specific 
content and agenda of legitimate and new negotiations. It strikes 
out into new territory. In this connection I wish to include, and will 
read, the concluding paragraph of an editorial in the Washington 
Post of January 27, 1956. The editorial was entitled “Illusion of 
Peace.” I will now read the concluding words: 

Unhappily, the United States has seemed largely sterile and barren of ideas 
on disarmament since President Eisenhower put forth his aerial inspection 
plan. The drift, and the unconvincing explanations, respecting nuclear weapon 
tests are a case in point. Would it not now be possible to combine a restate- 
ment of the inspection proposal with a plan to control large nuclear tests 
through an international monitoring system that would detect and advertise 
violations? Would it not be possible, indeed, to broaden such a plan to include 
tests of the intercontinental ballistic missile, about which so much is now heard? 
There are feasible means of monitoring large missile tests. Is it not worth an 
effort to control the ICBM, as the intercontinental missile is called, before one 
side or the other achieves one? Let us hope that Messrs. Eisenhower and Eden, 
if they can first agree on a common policy in the Middle East, will be able to 
devote some attention to positive joint steps on arms control. 


This ends the quotation. 
FIFTH STEP: NEGOTIATE FOR SUSPENSION OF ICBM DEVELOPMENT 


Step No. 5 is suggested in the editorial. We should negotiate for 
the suspension of use and even of testing of the intercontinental bal- 
listic missile, as an exemplary approach toward all future weapon 
development of a terroristic nature. 

There are three reasons for doing this. The first is that at present 
it is an instrument of terror and does not belong in purely military 
armament. The second is that it has not yet been proved as a working 
weapon. In addition, there are no stockpiles of them. We are not 
too far from the beginning of its development to bring it under control, 
even while for the present we press forward its development. 

We failed in trying to raise the warning signs at the beginning of 
the development of atomic energy, whether for peaceful or military 
uses. We again failed even to try to raise the warning sign at the 
beginning of the development of the hydrogen bomb. Let us have one 
more try at controlling this latest instrument of savagery. 

There is still a third reason for undertaking this endeavor to control 
the intercontinental ballistic missile, and that is that we have gotten 
ourselves, it seems to me, into an inconsistency. We are both committed 
to trying to control surprise attacks, and also, we are committed to 
building the ICBM, the intercontinental ballistic missile. They can- 
not be built without being tested, and cannot be tested without shoot- 
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ing them off. Furthermore, how are we to give assurance that the 
shooting off is mere testing and not being aimed at somebody ? 

Let us promise not to test these weapons unless another nation does 
so first, and let us propose details of supervised, inspected banning of 
the testing of intercontinental ballistic missiles and international 
control of use of large rocket devices for peaceful purposes. Let us 
again ask for mutual inspection of launching sites. 

There is now in the public domain, information which suggests that 
such controls can be reliable and that a ban on tests would delay for a 
long time the existence of effective military weapons of this type. With 
the ‘knowledge of the immense capacities for destruction on both sides 
of the curtain, perhaps inspection can be agreed upon. Whether 
openly by agreed-upon inspection or by classified means, we should 
endeavor to “put a stop to this as yet uncompleted final assault on 
humanity. Yet, while we are negotiating, we must experiment, test, 
use, and stoe kpile. 

FINAL STEPS 


Our immediate attention to the critical problem of the interconti- 
nental missile opens the way to the more general problem of conven- 
tional arms, If the unconventional can be solved, so can the other. 

Mutual inspection and control extended to the conventional area 
are a simple extension of what is required to meet the unmitigated 
terror of the ICBM, as it has come to be called. 

The final steps will be the negotiation for setting up the necessary 
political institutions—administrative, judicial, and military—for 
replacing war by cooperative judgment and for replacing the sanction 
of war as a means of settling international disputes. Along with that, 
for us at least, must go the economic measures required to redirect 
our defense effort into useful channels of human service. 

As you will note, Mr. Chairman, this is an unusual approach to the 
problem of disarmament. It is a realistic approach to the extent that 
it recognizes the present situation and calls for the honest facing of 
it by our people. It does not depend on any sentimental aversion to 
war. It does not look forward to unimplemented agreements, It is 
based on the grim requirements of the situation we live in today. 

We must at once intensify the program for the long pull. That is 
for moral encirclement and moral penetration. This ‘will give us the 
background against which we can make a new try at negotiations 
which recognize the facts of life in which we are living. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope and expect that this committee will not end 
its deliberation in formal words but will, instead, frame definite pro- 
posals which it can bring effectively to the attention of the people 
and the Government. 

Chairman Humpurey. Thank you very much, Senator. As I under- 
stand it, you would also like the appendix you have attached to be 
included. 

Senator Fianpers. Yes, I would like to have that in, and I hope that 
the representative of the United States Information Service this after- 
noon will pay particular attention to the nature of that communication. 
Iam particularly glad that Admiral Strauss is here, as well, because the 
whole thing, the atomic situation, the information situation and this 
progress toward disarmament all tie in together. They have to be 
worked all together. 
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Chairman Humpurey. Just for those who are in attendance at this 
meeting, we ought to note that the item in the appendix is a speech by 
Senator Flanders at the Interparliamentary U nion at Helsinki, Fin. 
land, entitled “Peace for the Earth’s People.” As the Senator has 
noted, this was the first Interparliamentary Union attended by the 
Soviet delegation. 

Senator Fianpers. Yes, and I may say that while I don’t think they 
ought to have been there, yet it was an interesting experience to speak 
directly to those 12 or 15 impassive faces, without a flicker of feeling 
appearing on their countenances, but all listening intensely. 

(The document above referred to is as follows :) 


APPENDIX TO DISARMAMENT TESTIMONY—PEACE FOR THE EARTH’S PEOPLE—INTER- 

PARLIAMENTARY UNION, HELSINKI, FINLAND, AUGUST 25-SEPTEMBER 1, 1955 
( FIRST TIME ATTENDED BY SOVIET DELEGATION ) 
(By Ralph E. Flanders, United States Senator) 

The place, the time, and the subject of this meeting combine to give it deep 
significance. 

As to the place, we find ourselves gathered here on the doorstep of the Soviet 
Empire, in a country which suffered from the first aggressive expansion of that 
empire. This fact demands a frankness in expression which would not be called 
for in a more remote gathering place. 

As to the time, we meet in the afterglow of the friendly conference at Geneva 
in July, where for the first time in many years the heads of four great powers 
discussed sympathetically the stalemate in armament which has faced them and 
their people since the close of World War II. What we say here must support, 
not hinder, the continuance of that friendly, cooperative search for a means of 
dissolving that deadlock in the interests of all mankind. 

As to our subject, which is the attainment of peace, it is appropriate to the 
place and the time and to the universal hopes of all people everywhere. 

Let us speak in frankness. We talk much about tensions and the means of 
relieving them. On this matter it is necessary to say that, generally speaking, 
there were no tensions until the Soviet Empire entered on its program of expan- 
sion. In absorbing the Baltic States, in retaining Bast Germany, in seizing con- 
trol of Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, and the Balkan States, that empire 
has added 392,000 square miles to its territory and 90 million people to its subject 
population. Austria alone has been relinquished. 

While this was going on, my own country was releasing the Philippines; 
Great Britain accepted the freedom of India, Pakistan, Burma and Ceylon, 
while the Netherlands agreed to the independence of Indonesia. Freedom thus 
came to 2,894,000 square miles of territory and 555 million people. When we 
consider the contrasts between these vast changes of a very few years, is there 
any wonder that tensions arose? Do we have to seek far for the cause of these 
tensions? 

Of course there remain hundreds of thousands of square miles of territory 
and hundreds of millions of people who do not yet enjoy self-government. 
Self-government comes easiest to those who have been prepared for it. It does 
not come automatically in every case when a colonial power simply walks out 
of its occupancy. That may result in nothing more than a change of masters. 
But who can doubt that the area of the free world is advancing, year by year? 
That all may achieve freedom is the deep desire of the American people. 

Our people have no interests which conflict with those of the people of Russia. 
We do not need more land. What land we have raises an embarrassing abun- 
dance of grain and fiber, and of the flesh of beasts. We have great forests 
and rich deposits of ore. Our seas teem with fish. Everything we need we 
have, or can obtain by freely trading for it from our own abundance. What 
we do want is peace and freedom. When they are threatened, we arm. 

That these things are true can easily be seen by anyone who visits our 
country with open eyes and open mind. Let such a one come to the United 
States and look for the worst in us. Let him search out our slums. Let him 
examine our race problems. Let him measure the extent of these evils against 
the past and as a proportion of our present general well-being. He will find 
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them diminishing components of a self-governing society. He will assure him- 
self that our people have no ambitions to hazard their own well-being by any 
projects of conquest. Nor would any American Government long endure which 
sought to persuade them otherwise. 

To put it in a word, self-interest forbids that we should seek conquests, whether 
political or economic. I am here today to point out that the same self-interest, 
controlling the policies of the Soviet Government, will dissolve tensions and 
lead to the abandonment of armies and armament as the main support of na- 
tional policy. 

Is it not reasonable to believe that the leaders of the Soviet Government who 
will most strongly establish themselves in the future will be the men who make 
the greatest contribution to the personal well-being of the Russian people? Can 
there be a more stable basis for power than a successful program for providing 
more and better food, better clothing and housing and better educational op- 
portunities for the people? 

Dependence on military force wars against this well-being. The enormous 
military programs result in less and poorer food and clothing, inadequate hous- 
ing, and lowered opportunities. Armies, supported in readiness for attack from 
without, are in the meantime opposing the happiness of the people within. Dis- 
armament should be the great objective of the people everywhere. 

It may be argued that for the Soviet Government armed forces are essential 
to hold the satellites in subjection. But if there is to be no attack from without, 
the ring of satellites is unnecessary. Nor are the satellites economically profit- 
able to Russia as virtual colonies. No people, formerly free, will be productive 
in subjection. Slave labor is uneconomical. A free people, benefiting from their 
own enterprise, is infinitely more profitable as a neighbor than is the most cowed 
and subjugated horde of conscripts. In the theory and practice of free enterprise, 
a continuously expanding commerce leads to growing benefits to those who buy 
and to those who sell. Again, in a word—the same word—“self-interest” decrees 
the freeing of the satellites. 

Bountiful blessings for the peoples of the earth and for their rulers depend on 
the establishment of disarmament—complete, universal, and controlled—and on 
the acceptance of the kind and degree of supernational government required to 
administer it. The negotiations to this end now underway will be long and diffi- 
cult. They must be pursued with faith and diligence. Above all, as a practical 
matter, these negotiations must be continued on the basis of long-range self- 
interest. Otherwise they will fail. 

Self-interest is the approach but it is tied in to something deeper and more 
powerful. Self-interest, apparently so selfish and narrow, can be long range and 
ean be intelligent. When it is both long range and intelligent, it leads to the sort 
of action which can best be described as being virtuous. 

This relation between long-range self-interest and virtue covers a great area 
of human policy and action. Whether this correspondence between the two is 
universal is a question I am not raising at this time. I am only saying that, in 
the situation we have just been reviewing, self-interest and virtue coincide. 


Chairman Humpurey. Did you have any post mortem discussions 
with any of these delegates, Senator ? 

Senator Fuanpers. No. They kind of kept to themselves, and they 
talked only Russian when I was around. 

Chairman Humrurey. Senator Pastore ? 

Senator Pastore. Senator Flanders, I appreciate very much the 
opportunity of having heard you this morning. 


NECESSITY FOR MORAL REAWAKENING 


Your thesis seems to be predicated upon a moral reawakening of the 
responsibility that one person owes another and that one nation owes 
another. Do you think that there is the amount of moral quality 
within the Soviet Union necessary to effect your suggestion ? 

Senator Fianpers. Well, that appeal that I made at Helsinki was 
based on their self-interest. It is a theory of mine which may or may 
not be true, that if your self-interest is of long enough range, it is 
very difficult to distinguish it from virtue. 
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Senator Pasrore. That is true, but that 
Senator FLanprers. I am glad to hear you say that is true, because 
you and I now belong, a to a minority. 

Senator Pastore. But that to me presents the very paradox that 
causes me a great deal of apprehension. In one breath you recognize 
the fact that in order to bring about a moral reawakening in the w orld 
we can think only in terms of a very long range program. That is 
why I say your statement is true. 

Then, you develop your thesis by saying that we ought to stop the 
testing of intercontinental missiles in “order to prove that there has 
been a birth of this mor ality that we are talking about. 

In the meantime, would not Russia have the advantage over us? 
Then, where would we be? 

Senator FLanpers. We can’t let them have any advantage on us. 
We must not agree to anything with relation to intercontinental wea- 
pons in the process of which we do not know what they are doing or 
they do not know what we are doing. It has got to be complete con- 
trol all the w ay through on ev erything. 

Senator Pasrore. Are you suggesting, in fact, that immediately 
negotiations be undertaken between the United States and Russia to 
bring about an understanding as to the further development of inter- 
continental ballistic s, their testing : and their development ? 

Senator FLanpers. Yes. 

Senator Pastore. Asa concrete suggestion ? 

Senator FLanpers. Inspected and controlled development of inter- 
continental ballistic weapons. We must not make any unilateral prom- 
ises or agree to anything which leaves us in ignorance as to what they 
are doing, or leaves them in ignorance as to what we are doing. 

Senator Pastore. Do you “think that there is sufficient morality 
within the Russian sphere for such an agreement to be an effective one? 

Senator FLanpers. Mr. Bulganin might well say, “Do you think 
there is sufficient morality within the United States policies and prac- 
tices to make such an agreement a useful and fruitful one?” I think 
we have to say that neither one of us should fully trust the other. 

Senator Pastore. And then, where would we be? 

Senator FLanpers. We would then be negotiating for an arrange- 
ment by which each one of us knew what the other was doing. 





DETECTION OF GUIDED MISSILE TESTS 


Senator Pastore. Do you think that would be possible with relation 
to intercontinental ballistics ? 

Senator Fianpers. I might say that I was once riding on the train 
through an English tow n, and the most terrible peal of bells was going 
on, and an E nglishman sitting beside me said, “They are practicing. 
He said “Unfortunately, you can’t practice change ringing in secret,” 
and neither can you set off an intercontinental ballistic missile in secret. 

It can be detected for I don’t know how many hundreds of miles 
away, but it can be detected. It announces itself. Have you any 
thoughts on that, Mr. Leghorn ? 

Senator Symrneron. Will the witness identify himself? 

Chairman Humrurey. Please do so, again, for the record. I think 
Senator Flanders did identify the witness, but will you state your 
name and address? 
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Mr. Lecnuorn. R.S. Leghorn, Rochester, N. Y., Eastman Kodak Co. 

The recent rash of reports on the missile would indicate that it is 
a fairly large vehicle, approximately the size of a large aircraft, and 
flies several hundred miles high. 

Furthermore, radars and other devices are used in tracking these 
missiles at test sites. There is every reason to believe that it would be 
fairly simple to establish an inspection system which would reliably 
detect the firing of any of these missiles. 

Furthermore, the technical complexities of the development problem 
are so great it is very doubtful if a reliable weapon could be developed 
without elaborate test firing. The Germans fired thousands of V-2’s 
before they had a reliable ballistic weapon, and that was a short-range 
affair. 

Chairman Humpurey. So your point is that production of missiles 
for an effective weapon will require substantial testing, and hence they 
would be ascertainable by whatever scientific instruments are avail- 
able, or whatever other observation can be made; is that correct? 

Mr. Lecuorn. Senator, once produced and operationally deployed, 
this weapon will be extremely hard to inspect for. It can be hidden 
or it can be readily mobile, for once it is fully developed it is going to 
be extremely difficult to bring this weapon under any sort of control. 

But during the development phase, testing can be detected fairly 
easily. It is not clear from public information how much can be done 
from the periphery, but it is known that these fly several hundred miles 
high. 

For example, in talking about the satellite, which is a companion 
piece to the missile, visual observation teams are being set up around 
the world. I am not suggesting a visual system for inspecting for 
missile tests. I am just trying to say it is a piece of material that flies 
quite high and could be watched fairly easily with various scientific 
instruments. 


NUCLEAR WEAPONS TESTS 


Senator Pastore. Along that same line, would you also recommend 
that we cease further testing of atomic weapons? 

Mr. Lecuorn. Senator Pastore, it seems to me that atomic weapons 
for defense purposes are absolutely vital, for defense in the military 
sense. 

But there is a size of explosion which has such radioactive effects 
that if we engaged in an exchange of blows, both antagonists would 
receive such a dosage as to be substantially killed as a nation. 

And there is no reason to believe we could not determine the extent, 
determine the size of this type of radioactive explosion and rule out 
their testing. But except for that, it would seem to me we must con- 
tinue with testing the smaller weapons for defense purposes. 

Senator Pasrorr. What would be the answer of America to the 
moral argument, which possibly would be made by Russia, that we 
were willing to bring under control ballistics in which they claimed 
to have superiority, and yet we were not willing to outlaw the atomic 
weapons in which we had superiority? In the face of world opinion, 
how would you answer that ? 

Senator Franpers. Really, I think, Senator, that we are talking 
about the difference between tactical weapons and the weapons with 
dangerous fallout. 
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Of course, the tactical weapons can be used to produce fallout to 
a small extent or small degree, but the weapons used for mass destruc- 
tion will result in great contaminated fallout, and we have to dis- 
tinguish between those two uses of atomic weapons. 
Leave ourselves free for the one, and we can unilaterally deny our- 
self the use of the other except in retaliation. As I have noted, For- 
eign Minister Pearson, of Canada, writes of the necessity for having 
people clearly understand the difference between the tactical uses and 
the mass-destruction uses. It is a distinction which must be made, 
and we can properly, unilaterally announce that we will not use the 
mass-destruction weapons or the mass-destruction use of weapons ex- 
cept in retaliation. We have them. 


UNITED STATES EFFORTS FOR INTERNATIONAL CONTROL 


Chairman Humpurey. Senator Hickenlooper. 

Senator HickenLoorrr. Senator Flanders, your statement is very 
interesting. I would like to discuss for just a moment the connotation 
that we have been derelict in attempting to approach this matter of 
control. 

[ call your attention to the fact that several years ago, back in 1948 
and 1949, at a time when the full impact of the possibilities of atomic 
warfare came upon our country, we tried mightily to get agreement 
on the so-called Baruch plan. 

We offered programs for realistic inspection and realistic control in- 
ternationally of these weapons of destruction. We met a stone wall 
of refusal. 

Do you believe that the climate on the part of certain other govern- 
ments—namely, Russia— is more favorable today to the acceptance of 
those proposals than it was then / 

Senator FLanpers. Senator, I have just made a change in the next 
to the last paragraph on page 14 of my manuscript in saying the world 
missed the opportunity. We didn’t miss it, we pressed it and it was 
refused by the Soviet Government. 

We did fail to raise the warning signs at the beginning of the de- 
velopment of the hydrogen bomb. That was something that we did 
not do. But then I say, let us have one more try at controlling. 

Senator Hickentoorer. I agree with your change in your manu- 
script, that it was the world which missed the opportunity. Tam not 
so certain you agree with my understanding that it was your conno- 
tation we had been derelict in our efforts or iginally. 

So far as the hydrogen bomb is concerned, it is within my memory 
that repeatedly and almost const: intly prior to the development of the 
hydrogen bomb, spokesmen in this country called attention to the 
holocaust which would occur if these superweapons were developed 
and brought into play. Since the announcement of their successful 
testing, it seems that we have been constantly attempting to impress 
on the world the fantastic destruction that comes from hydrogen or 
other weapons. 

The only thing on which I seem to take issue with you is any criti- 
cism of our constant pressure and efforts to bring ‘the world, and 
especially the Soviet Union, into a realistic type of reliable agreement 
for control of these terrible weapons. 
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Senator FLanpers. Senator, one reason for the type of approach and 
appeal which I have adopted is that I would not want anything in 
here to make it more difficult to negotiate with the Soviet Government. 
If you are going to negotiate or are hoping to negotiate, you don’t start 
in by telling the. other fellow what a rascal he is. 


OBJECTIVES OF SOVIET UNION 


Senator Hicken Looper. I presume that is a bad element of so-called 
salesmanship that should not be used. Do you believe that Soviet in- 
ternational communism, represented by the Kremlin, has altered or 
changed its fundamental position, as expressed by Lenin and Stalin 
and all the rest of their spokesmen, on world conquest and world 
dominion by international communism as their goal ? 

Senator Fianpers. There has been no change. 

Senator Hicken oorrr. If that is still their fundamental purpose 
and policy, then where is the basis, unless they change that funda- 
mental attitude, upon which a reliable agreement could be established ? 

Senator Fianpers. It has to be an inspected and controlled agree- 
ment. The reason for thinking that it may be considered seriously is 
that a country in which the population has been destroyed cannot con- 
quer the world. I think that must be as plain to them as it is to us. 

In other words, the development of atomic weapons defeats the 
Soviet purpose of conquering the world. 

Senator Hicken Looper. Except on the theory of striking first and 
eliminating the enemy. 

Senator FLanpers. Yes. 

Senator Hicken.ooper. I think it is characteristic of dictators that 
in the past they usually have not moved until they felt that their 
superiority both of opportunity and of strength was enough to insure 
their victory. 

Senator FLanpers. That is what we have to guard against. That is 
why we must be armed. That is why we must be trained. That is why 
we must be ready. 

That is the situation in which we find ourselves and which we must 
accept and which we must vigorously prepare ourselves for. 

But that being done, we are in a stronger position to suggest to 
the Soviet Government and to the world that we have inspec ‘ted and 
controlled limitations on the use of these weapons. 


DEFINITION OF UNCONVENTIONAL WEAPONS 


Senator Hicken.oorer. With reference to the term “conventional 
and unconventional” weapons, it seems to me that atomic weapons are 
no longer nonconventional weapons. I do not know where the divid- 
ing line between what is a conventional weapon and what is a non- 
conventional weapon can be drawn. When men fought each other 
primarily with armor and swords, I think the yeomen w ho began using 
bows and shooting 100 yards or 150 yards in battle and inflicting g oreat 
punishment upon the enemy were criticized for using unconventional 
weapons. 

When the long-range guns came in, they were not conventional vis-a- 
vis the former weapons. When the airplane was able to penetrate into 
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the enemy’s territory, at first it was really not a conventional weapon 
as compared to what had been traditional. 

It seems to me that a weapon of destruction is a weapon that can 
be used either for defense or offense, and the difficulty of classifying 
weapons as conventional or nonconventional fades very rapidly after 
the invention, or the first development, or suggestion of it. 


TACTICAL AND STRATEGIC USE OF ATOMIC WEAPONS 


Senator FLanpers. You will note from my testimony, Senator, that 
it accepts the tactical use of atomic weapons until the time comes 
when we can begin to eliminate weapons entirely, but it accepts the 
tactical use of atomic weapons just on the line that you have been 
setting forth. 

Senator Hicken Looper. Perhaps you misunderstand. I would con- 
sider the tactical use of atomic weapons to be localized use, and the 
strategic use of atomic weapons to have a much broader scope, such 
as intercontinental operations and things of that kind. 

Senator FLanpers. Yes, but there is a distinct difference. Thé so- 

called strategic use, and particularly with a crash program of the 
ICBM, means that its destruction is widespread and cannot be applied 
with any degree of accuracy to military targets, and so it is a non- 
military weapon. It is a political weapon seeking to gain its ends 
by terror. 

The military weapon is one which can be applied to military targets, 
and military targets can be reached with great accuracy by tactical 
atomic weapons. 

Senator Hickrennoorrer. Yes. Blockade is not necessarily a pin- 
pointing of military attack. 

Senator FLanpers. No. 

Senator Hickennooper. But it is a very potent weapon of military 
‘tion, and it affects the entire population. 

Senator Fianpers. It affects whole populations. 


a 


UNIVERSAL HOPE FOR PEACE 


Senator Hickentoorer. It has been used from time immemorial. 
There isn’t any question, Senator, that you and I agree thoroughly on 
what we would like to see done. 

I think we have been struggling for the means and the methods of 
bringing about not only the climate but the reliable means of getting 
the things done which we want to do. 

I think there is no question but that people generally, regardless of 
the government under which they live, would like to live in peace, and 
that the fundamental desire and hope of people everywhere is to have 

eace. 
° Unfortunately, adventurous leaders on occasion are able to throw 
the people into a situation which they would rather not get into and 
which they, if left to their own devices, would do everything they 
could to avoid. 

I would be very happy if we could see some concrete evidence of 
any reliability at all that the fundamental moral and political con- 
cepts of the rulers of the Kremlin had altered toward a realistic 

approach to the problems of creating reliable peace. So far as I 
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am concerned, I have seen no alteration in their programs or their 
thinking, and I thoroughly agree that we should keep up our efforts 
constantly to probe for something along that line, a foundation upon 
which we could build. 

I also agree with you that we should not dissipate our own strength. 
We should be able to defend ourselves against aggression, and we 
should be able to defend against the encr oachments of international 
communism as a political tool and as an economic control over the 
people of the world. 

However, I think there are some very great problems. The bases 
upon which we can reliably work are not necessarily built yet, but 
we should not lessen our efforts. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


MILITARY TARGETS WITHIN CITIES 


Chairman Humpurey. Senator Symington. 

Senator Symrneron. Senator Flanders, I congratulate you, sir, on 
all the work that you have done with respect to disarmament, and I 
am very interested in some of the series. I have read what Colonel 
Leghorn has written. I think his philosophy, you might say, is 
gr aduated aggression or graduated offense. 

I would like to ask you a few questions. Suppose there is a plant 
making vital military projects in the middle of a city, like the 
Hawker Hunter fighter plane plant in London. What do you do about 
that ? 

Senator FLanpers. I will ask Mr. Leghorn to answer. 

Mr. Leauorn. May I comment, Senator ? 

With the tremendous increase in the destructive power of weapons, 
with the advent of nuclear technology, the rate of attrition in war 
has gone up by many orders of magnitude. 

However, the rate of buildup of military power through produc- 
tion has changed very little since World War II, and as a conse- 
quence, the decision will be reached through a conflict of forces in 
being. 

This is the short-war view of a nuclear war, and in a short war, a 
plant cannot produce enough in time to effect the issues. 

Senator Symrneton. In other words, as I understand it, you say 
that the destruction of a bomber or fighter plant will be relatively 
unimportant in the next war; is that correct? 

Mr. LeeHorn. Yes. You postulate a few days’, a few weeks’, or 
a few months’ war. 

Senator Syminetron. What would you do with a major airport that 
was ~~ in the middle of a city? 

Mr. Lecuorn. In trying to limit attacks on cities, we would have 
to restrict our limitation, except from it open cities. The definition 
of open cities is a complex problem. 

All people that I know who are interested in graduated deterrence 
have slightly different views on what constitutes an open city. Cer- 
tainly an air battle target such as the long-range airfield that you 
mentioned, an air-battle target cannot be excepted from attack. it 
must be attacked. 
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Senator Symineton. Now suppose that a bomber came over to de- 
stroy what probably would be one of the most important targets in the 
world, the headquarters of the Strategic Air Command in Offutt F ield, 
practically adjacent to Omaha, Nebr. 

You have an agreement that you are not going to touch any cities, so 
the pilot gets himself fouled up a little bit on the run and he destroys 
Omaha instead of destroying Offutt Field. 

Now, what do you do about that after you reach an agreement ? 

Mr. Lecuorn. There are two parts in answer to that, Senator. 
First, in defining open cities we would have to except, as I say, air- 

battle targets. We could discuss that at length and could put a limita- 

tion on, say, 5 or 10 miles, we would not attack population centers out- 
side 5 or 10 miles of these specified targets, proven open of these targets 
by inspection. 

Then there still is, as you point out, the possibility of a gross error 
in an attack, which might hit a city that might be 50 miles away 
from a target. This may happen and could result in a breakdown of 
limitations. 

However, if there is a breakdown, we certainly have lost nothing by 
starting off with an exch ange of counterforce blows and reducing the 
military power on both sides first. 

Secondly, if it is clearly in the interest of both parties to maintain 
this limitation, one can expect that a gross error would be overlooked. 
It has happened in history. 


ABANDON MENT OF SUCCESSFUL WEAPONS IN WAR 


Senator Symrneron. My last question along this line is: Do you 
know of any war in which the best weapons for success were voluntarily 
discarded after the war started ? 

Mr. Lecuorn. The last hundred years have been called the century 
of total war, and we have all been brought up in this thinking of 
totality in war from the Civil War on. 

Senator Symineron. Do you know of any war in which, once 
begun, the weapons that would guarantee the quickest and therefore 
probably the cheapest victory were voluntarily discarded by agree- 
ment ¢ 

Mr. Lecuorn. For example, there were chemical weapons that 
might have been used usefully, but they were not used, not simply be- 
cause of the rule not to use them, but because of a mutual deterrence. 
It was in the interest of both parties not to use these weapons. 

Senator Symineron. I am not talking about that. I am not talking 
about poisonous gas versus the hydrogen bomb. 

Do you know of any instance in which a decisive weapon in any war 
was voluntarily discarded because of any agreement ? 

Mr. Learorn. As you have defined the question, I know of no case. 

Senator Fianpers. Just a moment. I would like to interpose. I 
did not get Mr. ig reply, but it seems to me that we do have 
a case in the use of ¢ 

Senator Symineton. I have heard this discussed many times, and 
[ do not think there is any relationship between the two. We could 
get into a long discussion over the matter. 
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In my opinion, if poisonous gas were considered by the people who 
originally had it as the way to win a war, they would have used it. 
They found very quickly it was not a way to win a war, so they 
abandoned it. That is my opinion. 


EFFECT OF PROPOSAL ON NATO 


I would like to ask this question. Do you believe there is any value 
in NATO? 

Senator Fianpers. NATO is a bulwark against a massive land 
invasion of Western Europe, and I want to make sure that tactical 
weapons, tactical atomic weapons, are available to resist that advance. 

Senator Symineron. Do you feel that we have any obligation to 
our allies in the free world ¢ 

Senator Fianpers. We certainly have. Otherwise we wouldn’t be 
over there. The obligation is that combination of long-range self- 
interest and virtue which I mentioned a while ago. 

Senator Symineron. Doesn’t this plan throw our allies to the 
wolves? 

Senator FLanpers. How? 

Senator Syminetron. The V-2, as far as the British were concerned, 
was an intercontinental ballistic missile, at least it would have been, if 
it had had an atomic or hydrogen warhead. 

Senator Fianpers. The means are already available for hitting 
the cities of Europe, and we retain the right of reprisal, if when the 
first shot is fired at any place in Europe, by an enemy using the atomic 
weapons. 

What is your point of view on that, Mr. Leghorn ? 

Mr. Lucuorn. This is one of the reasons for NATO, I think. NATO 
extends this protection to Europe by extending our, you might say, 
relative invulnerability. It helps protect Europe through our close 
association with Europe through NATO. 

Senator Symineton. If the Soviets had a 1,500-mile missile with 
a hydrogen warhead, in the opinion of some military experts, includ- 
ing ones that I respect a great deal, they would be in a position to 
blackmail all of our allies because they could throw modern firepower 
against all the targets in Europe. 

Therefore, with the premise that we have an obligation to our 
allies, why is there any major differentiation in your mind, Senator, 
between an IRBM and an ICBM? 

Senator FLanpers. I mention in here somewhere the probability, 
possibility of blackmailing Europe, but it is incumbent upon us to have 
the 1,500-mile missile available, and we can reach Russian cities with 
a 1,500-mile missile. 

Senator Symrneton. From where? 

Senator Fianpers. Well, we can do it from Turkey. 

Senator Symrneton. Suppose we lose our bases abroad ? 

Senator FLanpers. We are not going to lose our bases without an all- 
out attack by Russia, by the Soviet Government. 

Senator Symineron. Why are you willing to accept a plan which 
would give European countries, including the Soviet Union, a great 
advantage to destroy each other, when you are worrying about testing 
the missile which would give us retaliatory capacity in case our bases 
abroad, our troops abroad, and our allies abroad were attacked ? 
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_ Senator FLanpers. The 1,500-mile missile, I suppose, is well along 
in our armament. I am not clear on that, and if I were I wouldn’t 
say so. 

But you know from testimony we have had before the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee that there are means of launching such missiles which 
bring them well within the range of the Soviet area. 

Senator Symineton. I beg your pardon, I didn’t quite understand 
that. 

Senator Fianpers. I say there are means of launching such missiles, 
as we have heard in the Armed Services Committee, to bring them 
well within the range of the Soviet area. 


REASONS FOR PROPOSING BANNING OF ICBM AND NOT IRBM 


Senator Symuneron. Let us take a hypothetical case. Suppose in 
this country we were at least as far ahead in the development of the 
ICBM as we are in the development of the IRBM, the 1,500-mile 
missile. 

Let us suppose that we had evidence and felt that the Soviets were 
further oua in the IRBM than they were in the ICBM. Would you 
still adhere to your proposal this morning ? 

Senator Fianprrs. The proposal to negotiate for an inspected, con- 
trolled abandonment of the IC BM—that is what you are referring to? 

Senator Symrneton. I personally see no difference from the stand- 
poms of the Soviet Union in the development of the IRBM and the 

CBM, except that they could not hit the United States with the 
IRBM. 
If the Soviet Union can destroy everybody but us with the IRBM, 


is it not a little selfish on our part to propose a plan which would make 
it impossible for us to destroy the Soviet Union ¢ 

I say this with the premise, Senator, based on the belief of the man 
who is the most up on this subject, at least in the United States, that 
the greatest desire on the part of our allies in Europe is the develop- 
ment of the ICBM. Our allies desire this because it would mean 
that if the Communists attacked and destroyed the group on any basis, 

i 


half-out, third-out, or all-out, we would be able to retaliate from this 
country in defense of our allies. 

Therefore I am a little worried about your plan to agree to mutual, 
in effect, abandonment of the ICBM, without placing any importance, 
relatively speaking anyway, on the IRBM. 

In other words, we would stop anything that goes 5,000 miles in 
its testing and its development, but we would not be particularly in- 
terested in stopping anything that goes 1,500 miles or 800 miles. 

Senator Fianpers. Well, [ can only say, as I said, that I feel confi- 
dent that we have the means of launching the 1,500-mile missile, and 
that those means must be developed and that we must be ready to use 
them so that there we stand on at least an even keel with a potential 
aggressor. 


Have you any thought on that, Mr. Leghorn ? 


MORAL ASPECTS OF USE OF ICBM 


Senator Symrneton. Before you ask the colonel, I would like to 
ask you this. 
You were talking about the moral side of the question. 
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Senator Fianvers. Yes. 

Senator Symineton. What difference does it make if you prevent 
destruction from a missile that comes 5,000 miles out and approve 
destruction from a missile that comes 1,500 miles out or 800 miles 
out ? 

Senators Fianpers. The ICBM is not a military weapon, it is a poli- 
tical weapon. Now, as a political weapon you can assign usefulness 
to it, that is, if you come to extremes, but it is not a military weapon. 
It cannot be accurately placed, certainly not if we go into a crash 
development. 

The crash development means that the accuracy is far less than it 
would be if we had some years to develop it, which we haven't. 

Senator Symineron. But what will you call an IRBM with a1 ,500- 
mile range from Moscow with a hydrogen warhead? Would you call 
that a military weapon insofar as the Spaniards or the Parisians were 
concerned, or would you call that a political weapon ? 

Senator Fianpers. That is a political weapon, but it is one which 
we are already prepared for. I am suggesting that we stop, look and 
listen on this other one, because it has not yet been developed to the 
point where it has become an accepted weapon of the nations involved. 


CONTROL OF IRBM AND ICBM 


Senator Symrneton. Senator, are you stating categorically this 
morning that we are further ahead on the IRBM of 1,500 miles than 
we are on the ICBM? 


Is that a premise of pe argument ? 


Senator Fianvers. It is my premise that we are at a point in the 
development of the ICBM, the intercontinental ballistic missile, where 
we are not far enough along but what we can stop, look and listen. 

I doubt if we can on the IRBM. 

Senator Symtneton. How about the IRBM? Are we so far along 
there that we can’t stop, look and listen ? 

Senator Franpers. On that I don’t feel quite so well-informed as 
I do on the other. 

Senator Symrncron. But it would be a pretty important point, 
wouldn’t it? 

Senator Fianpers. It would be an important point if we could also 
go back to take another look at that. 

Senator Symrneton. If we were satisfied that the Soviets were 
further ahead on the IRBM than we are, and that we were further 
ahead on the ICBM than they are, wouldn’t we be giving up a lot in 
return for getting very little? 

Senator Fianpers. That would look to me like a good basis for 
negotiation. 

Jeera Symineoron. If we agreed to stop testing ICBM’s, do you 
think our position would be good from the ne of further 
negotiation, if they were ahead in the IRBM ? 

I must say I would not see, especially if I lived in Europe, the 
great difference between an IRBM with a hydrogen warhead and an 
ICBM with a hydrogen warhead. If you are dead, you are dead. 

Senator Franpers. The IRBM is a weapon for blackmailing Eu- 
rope, but it is also our counterweapon, and I hope that we are prepared 
and suppose that we are. 
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Senator Symrnoton. I am sorry, but I have to pursue this with you. 

The reason that we developed the B-36, which was designed a long 
time ago, actually well before we got into World War LI, was that we 
had apprehensions that as the result of the Nazis overrunning France, 
they might also conquer England, and then we would have no place 
to retaliate from except this country. That was the original reason 
for the B-36, and that is also part of the thinking in the production 
of the B-52, which is the modern successor to the B-36. 

If you are interested in the control of all ground-to-ground missiles, 
take that 1 category of the 4, which would be any missile ground to 
ground, then I can see that as a plan for negotiation. 

But it would seem to me that if you were relatively disinterested in 
the IRBM and tremendously interested in the ICBM, you would be 
voluntarily giving up a great deal, especially if our allies were relying 
on us to retaliate in case they were given an all-out atomic attack. 

Mr. Chairman, that is my position. I would like to develop it fur- 
ther, but I think I have taken too much time of the committee already. 


OTHER METHODS OF REACHING SOVIET UNION 


Senator FLanpers. I might just say, if I may, 1 or 2 words, and that 
is the IRBM and the ICBM are not the only ways of reaching the cen- 
ter of the Soviet country. 

We still have the planes, we still have the missiles which the planes 
drop, and it is of great importance. And I know that it has been of 
great importance to you that we be prepared in the air as well as from 
the ground. 

Senator Syminecton. That is correct, sir, but I would like to ask this. 

Do you believe that the IRBM, the 1,500-mile missile, is an impor- 
tant missile? 

Senator FLanpers. It is an important missile. 

Senator Symrincton. You would not say that it was a missile of 
minor import: ince ¢ 

Senator FLanpers. No, it isa missile of major importance. 

Senator Symrneton. M: ajor importance ? 

Senator FLanpers. Yes, it is. 

Senator Symineton. And you believe that we should be capable 


with piloted aircraft to handle our mission as well as with pilotless air- 
craft ? 


Senator FLianpers. That is right. 
ADVISABILITY OF COMPREHENSIVE PLAN 


Senator Symincron. Therefore, wouldn’t you say that if we are go- 
ing to get into the question of disarmament, we might go in along the 
lines of Mr. Baruch’s thinking, like the resolution that I introduced 
last year, Senate Resolution “i, and try to get a comprehensive mu- 
tually-agreed-upon armament plan instead of just picking out the 
ICBM? 

The reason for this, in all sincerity, is that I believe that if we have 
something which worries the Communists it is our development of the 
ICBM. 

Therefore I am disappointed in any plan which strikes that out 
without striking out something, you might say, on their side of the 
balance sheet. 
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Senator Fianpers. You would like to include at least both of those 
weapons, the 1500 and the intercontinental, in the same negotiations? 

Senator Symincron. I would like to include all weapons ; by having 
a plan which would embrace the control of the amount of wealth and 
materials, machine tools and so forth that each country is allowed to 
put into its armament. 

I think that is the truest, most effective way to attain permanent 
world peace. 

Senator Fianpers. Mr. Chairman, what the Senator says has, to my 
mind, very much cogency. We get into the question of the most 
successful way to negotiate, and there can be more than one point of 
view on that. It has seemed to me that to negotiate on the as yet un- 
attained was a good way to start, and I have set forth a series of steps 
here which it seems to me follow logically from each other. 

Chairman Humpurey. Senator Bricker? 

Senator Bricker. No questions. 

Chairman Humpurey. Colonel Leghorn, do you have any further 
comment ? 

Mr. LecHorn. With your permission, Senator, one comment. 

Chairman Humpnrry. Please go ahead. 


EFFECT OF CERTAIN WEAPONS ON ACHIEVEMENT OF POLITICAL OBJECTIVES 


Mr. Lecuorn. Senator Symington asked me earlier if I knew of 
any instance where a decisive weapon by agreement was not used to 
win war and I answered with the question framed that way, no, I did 
not. 

If I may just comment on that point though, if we take this point 
of winning war to mean advancing our political objectives, which 
means there must be self-interest involved in the affair, more prob- 
ability of profit than loss in a political sense, then I do not. 

On the other hand, what I do suggest, sir, is that the use of some 
of these weapons in the ways that we now plan to use them may not 
improve our political self- interest in the event of war, there may be 
more loss than gain, aoe on that basis we have proposed these limita- 
tions on the use of wa 

Senator Seiarkee: You are talking about aggressive war, aren’t 
you? 

Mr. Leerorn. Yes. 

Senator Symrneton. You do not think we will ever fight an ag- 
gressive war ; do you? 

Mr. Leauorn. I should hope not, sir. 

Senator Syamnaron. Then what we are talking about is the defense 
of the United States and its allies; is it not ? 

Mr. Lecuorn. That is correct. 

Senator Symrneton. If we are attacked do you want to go back 
to the Korea concept of a war or do you want to go out and win? 

Mr. Lecuorn. I would like to go out and achieve our political 
objectives. 

Senator Symrnerton. Is there any possibility of a defeat that will 
achieve our political objectives ? 

Mr. Leauorn. I was not speaking of defeat, Senator. 
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Senator Symineron. Your political objective, once you get into war, 
is to win the war as quickly as you can with the minimum amount of 
loss of blood and treasure; is it not ? 

Mr. Lecuorn. When you get in a war your military objective should 
be to win the peace as soon as possible. 

Senator Symrneron. I am willing to agree that if there is another 
war, it will be bad even if we win it, but it is better to win, if we have to 
fight, than it is to lose; is it not? 

Mr. Lecuorn. This is, of course, correct. 

Senator Symrinetron. Then getting back to the point—if we are 
attacked, don’t you want us to win and use everything that we can 
to win ¢ 

Mr. Leenorn. Sir, I am not sure that total war would give us any 
meaningful victory. If I understand your question, you were propos- 
ing our response be total. 

Senator Symincton. I am not interested in defining the degree of 
winning. I think we have gone through enough agony fs uirly recently 
with respect to that. 

I am just asking whether, if this country is attacked by the Com- 
munists, you agree that we should do everything possible’ to win the 
war, and retali: ate, as quickly as we can, if they give us an all-out 
atomic attack. 

DEFINITION OF “WINNING THE WAR” 


Mr. Lecuorn. I think we are in agreement, Senator. It is just 
this phrase “winning the war,” which is sometimes used ambiguously, 
that gives semantic difficulties these days. 

Senator Symineron. Would you describe what you mean by win- 
ning a war? I just do not understand this, you see. 

Chairman Humpurry. May I suggest that the Colonel give his 
definition of what he means by winning the war. 

That might get down to cases. 

Mr. Leauorn. Yes, sir. It seems to me that with nuclear weapons 
we have reached a state in the world where no nation can challenge 
the vital interests of another nuclear nation without risking suicide, 
so that our objectives, our political objectives, must be limited in case 
of any war. 

We cannot go for unconditional or unlimited objectives without 
risking suicide. 

Senator Symrneron. Excuse me, Colonel. 

Suppose Detroit, a great industrial complex, is hit with an all-out 
atomic attack by the Communists. Do you have any reservations as 
to what we should try to do in retaliation ? 

Mr. Lecuorn. No, sir; I do not. 

Senator Symineton. Suppose we abandon all concept of the use of 
atomic and hydrogen weapons by agreement. Should we put ourselves 
in the position that, as war develops, we are vulnerable to a sudden, all- 
out atomic attack ? 

Mr. Lecuorn. We should not, and I do not believe we have pro- 
posed that. 

Senator Symrneton. I have one more question. 

Would you define what you mean by political objectives on the part 
of the United States in case this country is hit with a sudden all-out 
devastating atomic attack by the Communists? 
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Mr. Lecuorn. Senator, to answer your question specifically, we 
would have to fight off the attack as best we could, which would mean 
all-out retaliation, all-out counterblows, I should say. 

There is no question about that. The problem today would seem 
to be not so much an initial all-out blow, which is pretty much ruled 
out by this position of mutual deterrence that we are achieving, but 
it would seem to be the problem of spread of small conflicts to large 
conflicts, and this is the reason we need some graduated deterrence so 
that we can deter not only a small aggression, have a limited response 
ready to meet limited aggression, but also so that we will have a fur- 
ther response available to limit the spread; in other words, to limit the 
extension of the aggression. 

There is reason to believe that the ultimate deterrent of massive 
retaliation can be effective in deterring the spread of aggression, just 
as it can be effective in deterring the initiation of all-out aggression, 
and this point has not been given particular attention. 


QUESTION OF BANNING ICBM BUT NOT IRBM 


Senator Symimncron. Do you approve this paper which recommends 
that the ICBM be ruled out as far as even testing is concerned but 
does not make comparable recommendations with respect to the 
IRBM? 

Mr. Lecnorn. In my view, sir, we should propose to rule out both. 
Your question earlier was, suppose the IRBM is beyond the point 
where it can be controlled, and of course if it is, we would have to go 
ahead. 

I do not think our military position would be weakened. As a 
matter of fact it might be strengthened vis-a-vis the U. 8. S. R., be- 
cause we have the bases around the U.S. S. R. where the IRBM would 
enhance our retaliatory capability, but the IRM in their hands could 
not reach the United States. 

I think with our bases that we have through our allies and also the 
potential Naval launching sites that we have and the other means 
of this nature 

Senator Symineton. And they have. 

Mr. Lecuorn. Well, this isthe danger which 

Senator Symineton. Would you go down to 800 miles? 

Would you want to rule that out, too? You would say both? 

Mr. Lecuorn. I would go as far down as we could. 

How far we could go down and catch the thing is difficult to say. 

Senator Symineton. Catch what ? 

Mr. Leenorn. Catch testing in such a way that it would contro] the 
possession of effective weapons. 

Senator Symrneton. Suppose the Soviets have an IRBM of 1,500 
miles, does that mean that we cannot catch it, as you put it! 

Mr. Lecuorn. Yes, I would say once they have developed, tested, 
and are ready to produce the weapon, it can be produced and opera- 
tionally deployed in such a way that we cannot inspect for the weapon 
reliably. The situation is quite akin to the nuclear position 10 years 
ago. ee 

Now we are going to be in a position some 10 years from now where 
these weapons will be so difficult to find that the control problem will 
become, I will not say unsurmountable, but extremely difficult. 
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Senator Symrneton. Suppose we are ahead in the ICBM and they 
are ahead in the IRBM; would you voluntarily abandon the ICBM 
even if they would not abandon the IRBM? 

Mr. Lrenorn. Yes, | would. You mean if we could get agreement 
on the IRBM? 

Senator Symrneton. If we could get agreement on the ICBM. 

Mr. Lecuorn. Without getting it on the IRBM. I think we have 
an advantage through control of the seas that would be useful and 
this would increase our relative military strength, if anything. 


POSITION OF ALLIES ON ABANDONING ICBM 


Senator Symineron. Do you believe that our allies in Europe would 
approve of that policy on our part ? 

Mr. Leenorn. Sir, I was not suggesting that we propose that. I 
agree with you that we must propose banning all large rocket missiles. 
If we cannot catch the IRBM, if the time has slipped 

Senator Symrneron. Let me repeat my question to be sure you 
understand it, because this is a very fundamental point that Senator 
Flanders has raised in his paper. 

What I would like to know from you who are dealing with this 
subject consistently is: If the Russians refused to enter into a mutual 
agreement on the IRBM and agreed to enter into an agreement not 
to test the development of the ICBM, would you think that was 
proper ¢ 

Mr. Lecuorn. I would, myself. 

Senator Symrneron. What do you think our allies would think 
about that ? 

Mr. Lecuorn. I think they would come along. They would not like 
it, as you pointed out very effectively, Senator. 

Senator Symineron. They would not like it? 

Mr. Lecuorn. No, sir; they would be quite unhappy. 

Senator Symrneton. Do you think that the fact that they did not 
like it would just sort of be too bad 

Mr. Lecuorn. I am not sure what we could do about it in that case, 
Senator. 

Senator Symrineton. We could not agree to the stopping of the test- 
ing of the ICBM. Suppose they said in their opinion this would be 
the end of NATO; would that affect your position at all ? 

Mr. Leeuorn. Your premise is that our European allies would take 
a different position ? 

Senator Symrneron. I have been told by highest military authority 
that our European allies would think that one of the gravest things 
that we could do would be to abandon the ICBM development and 
at the same time go ahead with the IRBM development. 

Mr. Lecxorn. I would have to think twice about this. My knowl- 
edge of Europeans has led me to believe the contrary and this is the 
first time I have heard this viewpoint. 

For this reason I hesitate to answer. 

Senator Symrineron. I assure you it comes straight from high mili- 
tary authority. They are very anxious that we not abandon the 
ICBM, especially because they feel as some of us do, that the Commu- 
nists may well be ahead in ground-to-ground missiles of shorter range. 
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Would this perhaps affect your opinion in this matter if that were 
true ¢ 

Mr. Lecuorn. I would like to think about it. My thinking so far 
has been on the premise that the Europeans—and this is based on talks 
I have had with Europeans perhaps not as qualified as those you have 
been talking with—my thinking has been based on the premise that 
Europeans would react the same as we would to this question. 

You have raised a new question. I would like to think about it. 

Senator Symineton. Colonel, I must pursue this a little. Do you 
mean that a person living in France or Belgium or Holland would be 
satisfied with a maximum development on the part of the Communists 
of an IRBM and at the same time would be willing to see this country 
drop its capacity to retaliate with the ICBM in case in years to come 
the pilot of the airplane became relatively unimportant ? 

Mr. Lecuorn. We would still have our capability to retaliate with 
the IRBM and they would as well, our allies would. 


POSSIBILITY OF LOSING FOREIGN BASES 


Senator Symineton. But the premise of that is that we would never 
lose our foreign bases either through revolution or through attacks of 
peripheral character. 

In other words we would stil] have our bases at Dhahran or bases 
in West Germany and so on. 

Mr. Lecuorn. Or naval affairs from which these could be launched. 

Senator Symineton. That is another discussion, a totally different 
type of discussion in my opinion. 

[f you go into the base structure, the premise of what you are saying 
is we would never lose our base structure abroad, is that right? 

Mr. Leauorn. No, sir; I do not believe I have t aken that asa premise 
in this viewpoint. 

Senator Symrneron. The only reservation to that would be the naval 
possibility ; is that right? 

Mr. Leenorn. And the other one. We are talking about our allies’ 
reaction. They too would have the IRBM as far as land attack goes, 
presumably. 

Senator Symrneron. Presumably ? 

Mr. Lecuorn. Yes; a fair presumption. 

Senator Symineron. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


POLICY OF GRADUATED DETERRENCE 


Chairman Humpurey. Senator Flanders and Colonel Leghorn, I 
should like to engage in this question but we have the Chairman of the 
Atomic Energy Commission with us this morning and I am afraid 
that I will have to forego the pleasure of some interrogation. 

I am concerned, I want you to know, about the use of the term “orad- 
uated deterrence.” 

It smacks somewhat of a reversal of massive retaliation. I do not 
think the term is too well defined. Ido not know how much acceptance 
it has in military circles. 

Senator FLanpers. May I just say a word on that? 

Chairman Humpnrey. Yes, Senator. 
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Senator FLanpers. Fundamentally the question is as to whether we 
depend for the de terrent effect on the policy of throwing in everything 
we have got if trouble starts or whether it is better to ‘have it known 
that we will move along just a step ahead of any aggressive under- 
taking of any sort. 

For instance, for a concrete example—I will not take long—I was 
in Thailand in December and just came to the personal conclusion, an 
inexpert conclusion, that we might find our first spot of trouble from 
the Communist forces in Vietnam who have already moved into Laos, 
moving across into Thailand which we have an engagement to defend. 

Now, I cannot conceive of its being a thing wrong, either tactically, 
strategically, morally or politically, to have it known that we will use 
atomic weapons if the Communist forces move into Thailand, which 
we have an obligation to defend. 

We have no obligation of the same sort to defend Laos. Graduated 
deterrence means that we will be prepared to take only such action 
as is necessary. We will not drop a hydrogen bomb on the center of 
the authority which moves those men into Thailand by dropping an 
atomic bomb on Peking or Nanking. We will use just w hat is necessary 
to meet that situation. That seems to me to be just commonsense. 

Chairman Humpurey. In other words, Senator, it is rather a re- 
statement of the philosophy of protected sanctuaries in the sense that 
we meet the frontal point of the attack, but do not go back to the reser- 
voirs of population and industrial and armament strength. 

That is about what it boils down to, is it not ? 

Senator FLanpers. We do not necessarily attack China. 

Chairman Humpnrey. It is the same arguinent that we had in 
Korea ? 

Senator FLanpers. But there are situations in which we would and 
should. 


APPLICATION OF THEORY OF GRADUATED DETERRENCE 


The situation with regard to an attack on Formosa means an attack 
on the bases which support the invasion of Formosa. 

Chairman Humrnrey. I can understand that. I just want to say 
now we have new terminology here. What we are really saying is that 
as in Korea where we did not attack beyond the Yalu River, so if there 
were an attack, let us say, on Thailand or Formosa, it does not follow 
ipso facto that the full power of the alliance or the United States 
would be thrown against what we consider to be the major enemy. 

I mean that if there was an attack on Formosa, it would not mean 
that we would attack Peking. Is that right, under your theory ? 

Senator Franpers. That is an extension of the theory. 

Chairman Humrnrey. Is it a logical one, Senator? 

Senator FLanpers. It is an extension of the theory I would like to 
consider a little bit, particularly so far as the sanctuary of Manchuria 
was concerned. But just let us say that we would use whatever force 
was hecessary to restrain a military action, and no more. 

Chairman Humpnrey. I respect your ‘statement, Senator, but I 
think if you will follow the logic of this you will have to apply it in 
all instances. If you only use what you need and no more, partic- 
ularly at the point of attack in combat, it sort of precludes the use of 
strategic weapons rather than tactical weapons directed toward group- 
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ing areas, sustaining areas, industrial centers, population centers that 
are far beyond the immediate combat zone. 

Is that a fair statement ? 

Senator FLanpers. That is a fair statement. 

Chairman Humeurey. I have some questions which Senator Smith 
wanted to ask. 

I regret that he was called to an appointment while he was listening 
to your testimony. I think most of his questions have been covered. 

He asked, for example, what are the advantages of making our 
position clear unilaterally? I think you covered that in your testi- 
mony. 

Senator Fianpers. Yes, I tried to. 

Chairman Humpurey. I want to commend you on the points that 
you raised. I should have liked very much to have probed with you 
somewhat on this issue of moral encirclement and penetration. I am 
sure you could give us a good deal more detailed information. 

I have some general idea of what you mean by it, but will have to 
forego further questions on that issue, Senator. 


IMPORTANCE OF INFORMED PUBLIC OPINION 


One other question that Senator Smith wanted to bring to your at- 
tention was the statement of the Foreign Minister of Canada, Mr. 
Pearson. He suggested that public opinion should be informed as to 
the realities of tactical use of atomic weapons. 

You touched on that again in your testimony. 

Senator FLanpers. Yes, I touched on it. 

Chairman Humpurey. And you mean the realities as contrasted 


with the terrorizing or the political use ? 

Senator Fianpers. The political use of terror. 

Chairman Humpnrey. Yes. 

Now, one final point. As I understand it, you prefer in your pro- 
posal on disarmament, that we negotiate on a broad front, is that 
correct ¢ 

Senator FLanpers. Yes. 

Chairman Humpurey. Rather than being tied down to any limited 
specific proposal per se, is that correct ? 

Senator Fianpers. Yes. I only do wish that underneath these 
continuous probings of the possibilities which are in the course of 
being undertaken at the present time, we may have underneath and 
as the base of negotiations a continuously advancing policy of which 
I described a type. 

Chairman Humpunrey. I think your suggestions are very valuable, 
and may I say that one of the purposes of this committee is to bring 
out into the open these constructive suggestions and to get more people 
thinking about them. 

I am convinced in my own mind that secrecy on the subject of dis- 
armament may defeat disarmament. 

I really believe that we need this thoughtful, provocative discussion. 
Whether we agree or not is not so important as the fact that we get 

eople thinking in terms of the questions asked here by Senator 

ymington, § Senator Hickenlooper, Senator Pastore, so that those who 
will testify will feel free to do some more thinking on it, and may I say 
also, feel free to present additional documentation for our record. 
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POSSIBILITY OF DETECTING GUIDED MISSILES 


I am concerned about one fact which you presented, and I shall 
cease on this: namely, the so-called missile field, which Senator Sym- 
ington has discussed in some detail today. Regarding the ICBM or 
the IRBM. The possibility of detection, I understood you to say, is 
very remote. 

In other words, inspection procedures once these missiles have been 
developed, tested, and perfected are rather difficult. Is that correct? 

Senator FLanpers. Yes, I think so. 

Chairman Humpurey. I mean so far as supply is concerned. 

Senator FLanpers. Yes, that is right. 

Chairman Humpnrey. And the immediate launching. Once you 

shoot them off, you can detect them, but they are on their w ay. 

Mr. Lxcuorn. It would make the inspection problem extremely 
difficult perhaps to the point of impracticability. 

Chairman Humpnurey. This goes right back to the proposal of the 
open skies theory and the aerial inspection, as was brought out, I 
think, at the time that Mr. Stassen testified, when some of the mem- 
bers of this subcommittee probed this matter considerably. 

Mr. Stassen informed us, for example, that on certain thermo- 
nuclear weapons or stockpiles within a hundred yards there was no 
scientific instrument that could detect their stockpiling. 

Now if you find the same difficulty with an ICBM weapon, your 
aerial inspection loses some of its immediate importance and feasi- 
bility as an effective means of protection against sudden attack. 

Mr. Lecuorn. This is correct, Senator. 

Chairman Humenrey. Isthat your feeling, Colonel ? 

Mr. Leeuorn. This is correct. 


IMPORTANCE OF INFORMED PUBLIC OPINION 


Chairman Humpurey. I bring this out not to be critical of any 
proposals. I want this record very clear. I do feel, however, as 
we read the headlines and as we see the statements which are made, 
that it is imperative that people in Government and in the public 
really be making a thoughtful, searching analysis of these proposals. 

Otherwise we can be led to believe that we have e something which 
we do not have, and nothing could be worse in the discussions of 
disarmament than to have a public opinion developed which has 


come to the conclusion that proposals are sound when they are not 
sound. 


I believe that is all. 
Thank you very, very much. 
Senator Franpers. Thank you. 
Chairman Humrurey. Admiral Strauss, you have been a most 
patient man but I trust that you have found that the morning’s 
discussion was of some interest. 


STATEMENT OF LEWIS L. STRAUSS, CHAIRMAN, UNITED STATES 
ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 


Mr. Srrauss. It has been very interesting, Mr. Chairman. 
Chairman Humpenrey. We wanted to hear from our colleague, Sen- 
ator Flanders, and I want to say that I for one have the greatest ad- 
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miration and respect for him and particularly for his tremendous 
lifelong work in this field of disarmament. 

It is very good to have someone give this his attention, particularly 
in the Congress. 

Would you like to proceed now with your own statement, sir? 

Mr. Srravuss. Thank you, Senator. 

Chairman Humpnrey. We are very grateful for your appearance. 

Mr. Srrauss. I havea very brief statement. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I am glad to be able to respond to 
your invitation to appear before this eommittee on the subject of 
disarmament, although I do not expect that I will be able to con- 
tribute any suggestions or ideas of new and significant value to your 
study. 

ACTIVITIES OF THE ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 


The activities of the Atomic Energy Commission, as you know—I 
see three members of the Joint Committee 

Chairman Humpnrey. You practically have a quorum, Admiral. 

Mr. Srravss (continuing). Are divided between the responsibilities 
of providing for the common defense and security, on the one hand, 
and developing the peaceful uses of atomic energy on the other. 

Those of us who are dedicated to this work of the Federal Gov- 
ernment are sustained by the earnest belief that the achievements in 
the area of atomic armament have been a deterrent to aggression. 

We also hold the conviction that the more success we meet with in 
exploiting the beneficient possibilities of the atom, the more surely 
and more rapidly will the peoples of the world desire to limit atomic 
energy to such peaceful uses. 


EFFORTS TO ACHIEVE DISARMAMENT 


I am aware that disarmament, although the most urgent of all 
world problems, has been the one with which men have been least 
successful. Attempts prior to the Second World War mutually to 
limit armament were all unsuccessful for reasons which may be 
ascribed in one way or another to the unreasonableness of human 
nature. 

Perhaps, however, the time has now come with the development 
of weapons of hitherto unimagined destruction potential that men will 
overcome their previous shortsightedness under the compulsion of the 
inescapable alternative. 

I know that this is a subject which has been uppermost in the mind 
of the President ever since I joined his administration in the early 
days of 1953 and I feel sure that it must have dominated his thoughts 
over a period long before that. 

His recent message to Premier Bulganin of Soviet Russia, again 
urging that the Soviet Union join in working out a world disarmament 
system directed especially to bring under control the threat of nuclear 
war, is evidence of the President’s earnestness of purpose in dealing 
with this most challenging dilemma of our time. 
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Likewise, his appointment of Mr. Stassen to the task and responsi- 
bility to exploring every avenue which might lead to effective dis- 
armament underlines the priority the President has assigned to the 
issue. 

UNITED STATES POLICY ON ATOMIC WEAPONS 


There have been numerous suggestions over the past several years 
and a good deal of pressure on the United States to cease the develop- 
ment and stockpiling of atomic weapons and to agree that such weapons 
would not be used in war. 

These are questions which are beyond my competence to discuss as 
a member of the Atomic Energy Commission. Speaking as a citizen, 
however, it is clear to me that such an undertaking, made unilaterally, 
could well prove suicidal, and even an agreement to that effect between 
our Government and the Government of Soviet Russia would likewise 
be illusory unless means are devised to safeguard its compliance. 

I should like to point out that a stockpile of atomic weapons such 
as constitutes a substantial part of our armed strength has one very 
great difference from an arsenal of conventional weapons. Conven- 
tional weapons become obsolete in the course of time and the total 
national investment in them is largely dissipated. 

This is not the case with atomic weapons. The active material in 
an atomic weapon does not decay or become obsolete for all practical 
purposes. 

It can easily be extracted and reprocessed to become fuel for reactors 
to produce electrical energy, or to serve medicine, agriculture and 
industry. 

Thus, the investment of labor and public funds in a stockpile of 
atomic weapons, the possession of which has thus far assured our 
security against attack, can at some future date be converted to the 
uses of peace. 

I think this point which I have just mentioned is the only item I 
can add to the data which your committee has obtained in the course 
of testimony and that may not be already in your records. 

The difficult problem with which you are concerned demands the 
most careful treatment on the part of all those dealing with it; just as 
it has the prayers for success on the part of all citizens of good will, 
not only in our own country but even, one may hope, in the territory 
of nations which are professedly godless. 

Chairman Humpnrey. Senator Bricker, you did not have an oppor- 
tunity to interrogate Senator Flanders or Colonel Leghorn. Possibly 
you would like to lead off with whatever questions you have in mind. 


IMPORTANCE OF PEACEFUL USES OF ATOMIC ENERGY 


Senator Bricker. I have no questions, but I would like to emphasize 
the importance of the peaceful uses of atomic energy and the utiliza- 
tion of these resources for other purposes at a future time which we 
can possibly envision, so that they will not be lost to the benefit of 
mankind. : 

[ want to compliment the chairman on the presentation. It is 
gratifying to be able to turn our attention to peaceful uses of atomic 
energy as was emphasized recently by the President’s announcement 
of the contribution to the international field. 
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Chairman Humpurey. Senator Pastore. 


Senator Pastore. I want to say to Admiral Strauss that I marvel 
at his ability to carry on his very important responsibilities as the 
Chairman of the Atomic Energy Commission and yet devote all of the 
time that he does to appearing before various committees of the 
Congress. 


I wonder sometimes how he actually finds the time to carry out his 
very responsible job. 


DETECTION OF ATOMIC STOCKPILES 


I am referring now to page 2, Admiral, of your statement, where 
you speak as a private citizen. 

I am not asking you to answer it as a private citizen, but if you are 
disposed to answer, this is a question I consid like to ask you. 

With relation to the statement that you made— 


and even agreement to that effect between our Government and the Government 


of Soviet Russia would likewise be illusory unless means are devised to safeguard 
absolute compliance— 


do you feel that we will ever develop the technology to detect the ex- 


istence of atomic stockpiles ? 

Mr. Srravuss. Senator Pastore, that would require a prediction as 
to the inventive ability of the men who are now engaged on the 
problem. i think that anything that I might say therefore should be 
discounted. 

None of the physical principles we now know lead to that hope, 
but with so many people engaged on it, with so great an incentive, it 
would certainly be folly to say that it will not happen. 


UNITED STATES POSITION ON OUTLAWING NUCLEAR WEAPONS 


Senator Pasrore. The reason I ask you that question is that it is con- 
stantly being propagandized by the leaders of the Soviet Union that 
they are willing to outlaw nuclear and thermonuclear weapons and 
that we in the United States are not willing to agree to it. 

You have brought it out quite basically in your statement that it 
would be suicidal for us to enter into such agreement because we have 
no technology or facilities to detect any violation of that agreement. 

Mr. Strauss. There is another reason. 

Senator Pastore. Go ahead, give me that reason. 

Mr. Srrauss. An agreement, a solemn covenant between nations, as- 
sumes an equivalent moral standard as between the contracting parties. 
I believe it was our first President in his farewell address to the people 
of the United States who said, and I do not pretend to quote him ac- 
curately, that international agreements cannot exist in an atmosphere 
where there is no moral background, and that the basis for morals is 
religion, 

Senator Pastorr. What you are in fact saying is that, based upon 
past experiences with the Soviet Union, we cannot rely on the word of 
the Communists at the present time and that we could only accept their 
word if we could fortify it with some kind of technology whereby we 
could insure to the free world the fact that their agreement was being 
kept. 

Mr. Srrauss. That is what I said in the last sentence of that para- 
graph, Senator. 
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Mr. Srrauss. If enough is measured by success, the answer would be 
be “No,” but we have all the people on it that we feel can contribute 
to its success, without taking men from other equally emergent tasks, 
and we are not stinting funds. 

I believe with that construction it is enough, Senator. 

Senator Pasrore. I think that that point should be emphasized be- 
cause I think it would be a horrible mistake to have the American 
people drift into thinking that the Soviet Union is willing to outlaw 
these tremendously devastating nuclear and thermonuclear weapons 
and that we are not willing to agree to such a plan. They must under- 
stand that the reason we cannot agree is the necessity for the protec- 
tion and the security of the free world in the present spirit that we 
live today. 

I think that should be emphasized and reemphasized from time 
totime. Iam glad you brought out in your statement that to do other- 
wise would be suicidal not only for the United States, but for the 
entire free world. 

Mr. Srrauss. Thank you. 

Chairman Humpurey. Senator Hickenlooper. 

Senator Hicken.oorrer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I presume, Admiral Strauss, that you in no way resist the efforts 
which we are continually putting forth to find some kind of a basis 
upon which reliable and enforcible agreements for control of these 
weapons of destruction can be built. 

Mr. Srravss. No, Senator. I think when the record of these times 
is published, that if I survive it I can be quite satisfied and my children 
can with the extent of the efforts that I have expended in that direc- 
tion. 

Senator Hickentoorer. Yes. 

I do not understand that you were objecting. I merely wanted 
to clear that point up. 


OBJECTIVES OF INTERNATIONAL COMMUNISM 


You may answer this either as a private citizen or otherwise if you 
care to. Do you have an opinion that you could express on whether 
or not the ultimate purpose of those who control international com- 
munism has deviated at all from the historic objective of world 
dominion by international communism ? 

Mr. Srravss. Senator, I have not observed it, no. There have been 
these recent utterances, but so far as I know, the matter has been con- 
fined to words and not to deeds. 

Senator Hicken.oorrer. Would you agree that so long as inter- 
national communism, referring specifically to the people who rule 
the Kremlin, has for its fundamental objectives world dominion by 
communism, it is very difficult to establish a basis upon which reliable 
inspection and reliable controls could operate, at least so far as their 
participation is concerned. — : 

Mr. Srrauss. Difficult, Senator, but I would hope not impossible. 

Senator Hickentoorer. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Humpnrey. Senator Symington. 
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Senator Symrneron. Admiral, it is a pleasure to welcome you be- 
fore our committee this morning. 

Mr. Srravss. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator Symrneron. In my opinion you have been a great public 
servant. You make me feel more secure. I think you live down 
where Mr. Jeb Stuart had a little trouble one time at Brandywine. 

Mr. Srrauss. Well, there was trouble on both sides. 

Senator SymineTon. Just because you are a northerner and I am 
a southerner 

Mr. Strauss. I am asoutherner, Senator. 

Senator Symineron. Let’s both agree then. 





IMPORTANCE OF ABILITY TO DELIVER FIREPOWER 


As I remember, General Lee said once that perhaps his greatest 
general was a man he had never seen, General Forrest from over the 
hills in Tennessee. General Forrest said, as I remember, something 
about he who gets there fustest with the mostest; is that right? 

Mr. Srravuss. That is ascribed to General Forrest and has certainly 
been quoted many times on many sides of the argument. 

Senator Symrneron. What he really was saying was that success 
in case you are forced to fight to defend yourself de pends upon fire- 
power and the ability to deliver it to the right point at the right time. 

Mr. Srravss. That is right, sir. 

Senator Symineron. You have heard the discussion this morning. 
You also as much as any American are up to date on the development 
of modern nuclear weapons, and I presume to a considerable extent 
on our capacity to deliver them. 

Would you ‘be willing to enter into any disarmament situation or 
agreement in which we would eliminate in effect our ability to get our 
firepower from this continent and at the same time not eliminate the 
ability of the Communists to deliver theirs to all of Europe and the 
Middle East? 

Mr. Srravuss. Senator, speaking again if I may as an individual 
and not in any way voicing any policy of a national character, I would 
say that the disarmament program can only be treated comprehen- 
sively if it is treated intelligently. 

Senator Symineron. Admiral, the American people have great 
respect for your experience in this field and I would like to rephrase 
the question a little more technically and ask you only as an individual, 
whether you think it would be to the best interests of the United 
States to negotiate for the elimination of testing of the ICBM and 
not at the same time to negotiate for the elimination of testing of 
other missiles ? 

Mr. Srravss. Senator, I am in this difficult predicament. Because 
of the position that I have in Government, there is a certain amount of 
need to know and I have information about weapons which would 
color an answer to your question. Therefore I would, if pressed to 
do so, prefer to answer it in executive session rather than in an open 
hearing. 

T hope that you will respect that. 

Chairman Humpurey. We always reserve that right. 
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Senator Symineron. Mr. Chairman, I fully respect the witness” 
position and I would ask that he answer that question in executive 
hearing in the light of his experience and knowledge of our position 
on the overall] missile picture and of the position of a possible enemy. 


EMPHASIS IN ATOMIC ENERGY DEVELOPMENT 


Senator Bricker. Just one question, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Humpurey. Please do, Senator. 

Senator Bricker. You have mentioned here, Mr. Chairman, the 
emphasis placed on the peaceful uses of atomic energy both on your 
part and the part of the President, stating also that atomic strength 
has been a deterrent to aggression. I think it is quite well understood 
that it has been the most effective deterrent to aggression in the world. 

By emphasizing the peaceful uses, you have not in any way lessened 
your endeavor to perfect and to build weapons that will be necessar) 
and able to further deter aggression. 

Mr. Strauss. No,Senator. That is true. 

Furthermore, the Atomic Energy Act of 1946 and the new act of 
1954 places upon the Commission the paramount responsibility of 
looking to the common defense and security. That has always been of 
the preceding Commissions and this Commission its very first concern. 

With the improvement in the availability of fissionable material, 
we have been able to increase the degree of emphasis on the peaceful 
uses, but it still cannot be said to be in any way balancing the amount 
of money or effort that is spent in the defense area. 

Senator Bricker. Your paramount purpose even yet is in the mili- 
tary field ? 

Mr. Srravss. It is, Senator. 

Senator Bricker. It is your feeling that the more nuclear resources 
we can use for peaceful purposes, the more the world learns of the 
beneficient effects of those uses, and the less likely it is that we will 
have to use the atomic weapons in war. 

Mr. Srravss. That is my belief, Senator. 


NECESSITY OF NEGOTIATING FROM STRENGTH 


Chairman Humpnurey. Senator Symington, I understood you had 
1 or 2 more questions. 

Senator Symineron. I would like to ask two short questions, 
Admiral. 

Would you agree that, in our desperate desire for permanent world 
peace and as we negotiate to that end in accordance with the President’s 
letter and so forth, we should try to negotiate from a position of 
relative strength ? 

Mr. Srravss. In my experience, Senator, as a businessman, that is 
the only way to conduct a successful negotiation with any assurance 
of success. 

DESIRABILITY OF LONG-RANGE WEAPONS 


Senator Symrneron. I might say your success as a businessman is 
well known and I hope we are as successful in our negotiations. As 
everyone knows, we have two bombers in our strategic Air Force which 
many times the President and Mr. Churchill have referred to as a 
great deterrent to war. 
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One is the B-47, a medium bomber; one is the B—36 which is a long- 
range bomber, and we are also going to have the B-52 as soon as 
possible. 

The B-52 is an intercontinental bomber. Certainly everybody 
would want to see many B-52’s replacing the old B-36 and the 
medium B-47. 

The reason they would want to see the B-52 replace the B-47, I am 
sure we would agree, is that the B-52, in addition to being a more 
modern airplane, pr imarily has a greater range. 

You might compare the B-52 to the ICBM and the B-47 to what has 
been called the IRBM. 

Just as a citizen, would it not be better to have as much range as 
possible in the modern weapons ? 

Mr. Srravuss. Speaking of the aircraft specifically, Senator, I would 
have to talk purely from ignorance and hearsay. 

I would, however, subscribe to whatever answer to that problem 
was given or will be given by General Twining and his staff. I have 
no direct knowledge that would be useful. 

Senator Symrneton. Let me pursue that. Would you rather have 
a weapon to deliver the firepower the “mostest,” “fustest,” and so 
forth that could be handled from the continent of the United States, or 
do you think that that is relatively unimportant ? 

On the other hand, would you mt to have a BAT with a 1,500- 
mile range equally as well as a B—52 with a 5,000-mile range? 

Mr. Srravss. If the question was one which made the decisions 
mutually exclusive, that 1s to say if one could not have both I would 
prefer the longer. But I assume that a country with the capacity 
and resources of the United States that we will not be forced to accept 
one or the other alternative. 

Again I speak from ignorance of this precise problem. 

Senator Symineron. You certainly would not want to stop the 
development of the production of the 5,000-mile bomber, would you? 

Mr. Strauss. That question has never been put to me, Senator. I 
would again say there—— 

Senator Symineron. Not until Met will you modify that? 

Mr. Srravuss. Not until now. I do not know what all the alter- 
natives are, frankly, of the extent to which, for example, such a 
program would affect the more rapid development of the missile 
program. 

There are a great many collateral problems involved with which 
Tam unfamiliar. 

I am not trying to dodge the issue; I simply do not want to give 
you an incorrect answer. 

Senator Pastore. At any rate you would want it to be compre- 
hensive and not specific ? 

Mr. Srravss. Precisely so. L accept your correction. 

Chairman Humeurey. I might say, Admiral, that you speak from 
rather informed and enlightened ignorance if you wish to use that 
term. 

Mr. Srravss. To some extent and with a stamp on it when it reaches 
me that circumscribes my answers. 
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ADVANTAGES OF NUCLEAR WEAPONS TESTS 


Chairman Humpnurey. Mr. Chairman, in order to follow through 
on a couple of points that have been raised, a number of people in 
the United States, considering the official pronouncements of the 
U.S. S. R., taking them at whatever value you wish to place upon 
them, continue to ask the question why should we have these tests 
of nuclear or thermonuclear weapons. 

In fact, I thought a moment ago when I heard Senator Flanders 
and Colonel Leghorn and the questioning of Senator Symington, 
that all the argument about tests of the ICBM related also to the 
matter of tests of thermonuclear weapons. 

There has been a good deal of press comment about this, and you 
yourself have made some statements relating to your feelings as to 
the importance of continuing these tests. 

I would like just to ask this question: Why do you feel that a 
ban on tests of nuclear weapons would be detrimental to our inter- 
ests at this time? 

Is there any public information that you can give on this, Admiral, 
that would be of some enlightenment and help ? 

Mr. Srrauss. I think I can give some, Senator. 

Chairman Humpurey. I am correct that you are opposed to the 
ban of the tests, is that right ? 

Mr. Srrauss. Yes, I am, Senator. 

Chairman Humpnrey. Why do you feel that the tests should not be 
banned ? 

Mr. Srravss. Well, had testing been discontinued as of the time 
when it was first suggested, and had testing been discontinued at other 
periods in the interval when it has been more than a suggestion but 
considerable pressure exerted, our position of defense would be very 
much worse than it is today. 

That is a bad way of putting it. We would not be in anything like 
as good position as we are today. 

We are in an excellent position I think, both from the point of view 
of the numbers of weapons and the logistics of those weapons and the 
specific adaptability of those weapons for precise functions for which 
the Armed Forces desire them. 

If you consider that when testing first began we had only the type 
of weapons that were used on Japan, they were very large, very heavy, 
single purpose weapons. 

We now have a variety of kinds, sizes, weights of weapons designed 
to accomplish various specific tasks. 

Further tests will result in the perfection of still more precise weap- 
ons and many of those which we will need will be destined to prevent 
incoming attack. 

Some of those will be tested, a good many ideas in that connection 
will be tested within the next few months at the Pacific proving grounds 
of the Commission. 


PROPOSAL TO STABILIZE LEVELS OF ATOMIC WEAPONS 


Senator Pastore. Will the chairman yield on that point ? 

Chairman Humpnrey. Yes, 

Senator Pastore. How do you tie your last answer with the new 
freeze offer made by the President with relation to atomic weapons? 
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Mr. Srravss. I do not have the text of the letter before me, Senator 
Pastore, but what he said was, as I recollect, it was his hope that even- 
tually all fissionable material ‘would be used for peaceful purposes. 

I think the word “eventually” occurs in that sentence. I read it. 

Chairman Humpurey. I believe there was also the suggestion of the 
freeze at this particular stage ? 

Mr. Srravss. I think though that you will find it coupled with the 
condition that this is a state of affairs that he hopes the world will 
attain after adequate safeguards have been agreed to and instituted. 
It appeared in the New York Times this morning in toto. 

Hereitis. Lam reading now, Senator, from the letter: 


In my judgment our efforts must be directed especially to bringing under con- 
trol the nuclear threat. As an important step for this purpose— 


listen to these words— 


and assuming the satisfactory operation of our air and ground inspection systems, 
the United States would be prepared to work out with other nations suitable and 
safeguarded arrangements so that future production of fissionable materials any- 


where in the world would no longer be used to increase the stockpiles of explosive 
wea pons— 


but very important in that sentence is the clause— 


assuming the satisfactory operation of our air and ground inspection systems. 
NEED FOR ATOMIC WEAPONS TESTS 


Senator Pasrore. Would you not assume from that that if the agree- 
ment were accepted or negotiated on the level that you have just rec ~ited, 
it would presuppose ¢ essation of future tests ? 

What would be the need to test unless you were going to increase 
your stockpile ¢ 

Mr. Strauss. Well, I can think of only one use, Senator. 

Senator Pastore. To perfect ? 

Mr. Srravss. The use that is customary in the Military Establish- 
ment of proving weapons. 

Conventional weapons are withdrawn from stockpile at various 
times in order to see that they are operative. 

Now I think it would be a mistake for me at attempt to interpret 
the letter beyond the point which it goes. 

Senator Pasrore. For that reason I shall not press it. 

Chairman Humpnrey. Now, Admiral, recognizing and accepting 
your position as relating to the banning of tests, do you think there 
are any concessions which we might seek from the Russians whic h, if 
obtained, would equalize the disadv antage that we would suffer from 
banning of tests at this time ? 

Mr. Strauss. Do you mean, Senator, concessions in other directions ? 

Chairman Humenurey. That is correct. 

Mr. Srrauss. Directions of conventional armament, force levels, and 
so forth? 

Chairman Humpnurey. Yes. That is all predicated, may I say, Ad- 
miral, on the assumption that we are ahead in both the atomic and 
the thermonuclear weapon field. 

Mr. Srrauss. I think it is beyond my competence to comment on 
force levels, conventional weapons, and that those things are subjects 
for the kind of negotiation which presumably will be carried on by 
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Mr. Stassen and the team that he will take to Europe within the next 
few days. 

I expressed my own view a few months ago to the effect that I 
thought that any plan that might be advanced ought to be compre- 
hensive and not attempt to be a piecemeal plan. 

sut that also is purely a personal attitude, and I do not know that 
it has any part in our strategy. 

Chairman Humpurey. We receive your comments and testimony in 
the spirit with which you have given them; as a personal observation. 

The point has been made that there are some disadvantages to the 
United States in banning tests. I think that that point has been 
pretty well established. 

Mr. Srravuss. That is my belief. 

Chairman Humenrey. That is your answer ? 

Mr. Srravss. Unless it is a part of an overall plan. 

Chairman Humpnrey. The point has also been made repeatedly 
that we are substantially ahead in the development of both atomic 
and thermonuclear weapons. Now if those two assumptions are cor- 
rect, my question is: Would there not be some advantage in pressing 
for the banning of further tests which might outweigh the disadvan- 
tages of perfection and variety of new weapons as a result of tests, 
so that at the same time we might be able to extract some concessions 

Can you test a thermonuclear weapon without people knowing, or 
governments knowing? 

Mr. Srravss. I would like to reserve the reply to that, Senator, also 
for exec utive session. 

Chairman Humeurey. All right. 


DISCOVERY OF INABILITY TO DETECT NUCLEAR WEAPONS STOCKPILES 


Admiral, just another point about the inability to detect nuclear 
weapons. I heard your reply as to what is being done presently to 
research in this field. 

I am interested in knowing this. Let us put it this way. The United 
States only recently announced that it was not now possible to detect 
nuclear weapons once they had been manufactured and hidden. This 
was the basis of the decision to place reservations on all previous, pre- 
Geneva positions. 

Mr. Srravuss. I was not aware that there had been an announce- 
ment to that effect, Senator. 

Chairman Humpurey. It was made right here in this room, and I 
gather it was also made or indicated earlier at the United Nations in 
the summer of 1955. 

Would it be possible to say when this scientific inability to detect 
stockpiles of nuclear or thermonuclear weapons was discovered ? 

Mr. Srravuss. The discovery of something that you cannot do is hard 
to pinpoint in time as compared with the discovery of something that 
is a feasibility. 

Various attempts have been made by various means to accomplish 
thisend. None are satisfactory to date. 

Chairman Humpurey. What I am concerned about is this. Why 
didn’t United States policy take cognizance of this fact before? We 
were continuing to go along, supporting in the United Nations and in 
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our formal discussions with other powers, both atomic inspection and 
also the elimination of atomic weapons? 

This has been a policy since the days of the Baruch plan at the 
United Nations. 

Now if we cannot detect stockpiles, my question is: When did we 
find out we could not detect them? If that announcement, made in 
the summer of 1955, indicated the time we found out, then I can 
understand it. But did we know it sooner—and if we did know it 
sooner, why didn’t we coordinate this with our policy # 

Mr. Srrauss. I cannot answer that, Senator. I was not personally 
in the picture between 1950 and 1953. I did not know and do not 
now know what conversations occurred in the United Nations on 
the subject during that period. 

I will say, however, that there must have been, and undoubtedly 
was, close liaison between the Commission and the State Department 
during that time, and what considerations were involved in not an- 
nouncing it publicly I cannot answer. 

Chairman Humpnrey. You came in when / 

Mr. Strauss. July of 1953. 

Chairman Humpnrey. Was it known in July of 1953 or September 
of 1953 that we could not detect stockpiles of nuclear weapons? 

Mr. Srrauss. I would say shortly after I was appointed, the Presi- 
dent began the work on the proposal which resulted in his Decem- 
ber 8, 1953, speech to the United Nations and a general new look at 
what was up until then an arms race, and still is, was taken. 


COORDINATION BETWEEN SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH AND DISARMAMENT POLICY 


Chairman Humrenrey. But my point, Admiral, relates to the coordi- 
nation between the scientific research facilities particularly under your 
jurisdiction and the military and foreign policy of our country. If 
in 1953, or 1954, or even in the spring months of 1955, we knew that you 
could not detect stockpiles of nuclear and ther monuclear w eapons, then 
why did we persist in advancing the same proposals which made pos- 
sible the hiding of weapons even as we talked about disarmament ? 

Mr. Srrauss. I doubt, Senator, that they were advanced. I think 
they were in a state of suspension, but I am not sufficiently acquainted 
with how those matters were handled in the United Nations to be able 
to state categorically that they were not actively pushed by our Gov- 
ernment. I do not believe they were. 

Maybe Senator Pastore knows; I do not know any more about it 
than the distinguished chairman does, but I am a little confused now. 

Is Senator Humphrey taking the position that we were more.or less 
surprised because of this inability to detect and for that reason we put 
ourselves in some position that ordinarily we might not have? 

Chairman Humpnrey. No; that is not my point. 

My point is that if we knew we could not detect the stockpiling and 
the hiding of nuclear and thermonuclear weapons, if that was known 
by the Atomic Energy Commission, was it known by the State De- 
partment and by the Defense Department? If it was known by the 
State Department and Defense Department, why did we persist in 
still maintaining the older policy of the inspection of atomic energy 
under the Baruch plan and even the prevention of further develop- 
ment in these weapons ? 
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Mr. Srravuss. I would think, Senator, that that question might best 
be answered by State. 

I will say this: that as far as the military and State are concerned, 
the Atomic Energy Commission does its utmost to keep them 
informed. 

Chairman Humpurey. I am sure it does. 

Mr. Srrauss. There is a statutory committee, the Military Liaison 
Committee, established by the McMahon Act and continued under the 
Cole-Hickenlooper Act, which operates between the Department of 
Defense and the Atomic Energy Commission. It has its offices with 
us and is in fairly constant sessions. 

Senator Pastore. May I ask a question ? 

Chairman Humpnrey. Go ahead. 


FEASIBILITY OF BARUCH PLAN 


Senator Pasrorr. Am I to believe now, Mr. Chairman of the Com- 
mission, that because of our inability to detect the storage of atomic 
weapons and because of our lack of technology or technical facilities, 
even the Baruch plan could not have worked ? 

Is that the point that is being made here? 

Mr. Srrauss. I do not know. 

Senator Pastore. Then I would like to ask that specifically as a 
question. 

Mr. Srravss. Of me, sir? 

Senator Pasrore. If the Chairman knows the answer. 

Mr. Srrauss. At the time the Baruch plan was advanced if memory 
serves me correctly, we believed, and I think still believe, that the Rus- 
sians had no atomic weapons. The first test of a weapon or device 
which we detected was in the late summer or early autumn of 1949. 

Chairman Humpurey. September of 1949 ? 

Mr. Srravuss. The announcement was made on September 23, 1949. 
Between that date and the time of the President’s address to the 
United Nations, I know of no other proposals that were made in the 
United Nations by us, but I am not in a position, Senator, to say 
that there were not any. I am sure that some witness for the State 
Department would be more competent on this than I am. 

I would hate to have anything in the record coming from me that 
was not in consonance with the facts. 

Senator Pasrorr. Let me ask the chairman this question: Are 
you familiar with the Baruch plan and what it intended to do? 

Chairman Humpnurey. I am indeed. 

Senator Pastore. In view of the recognition of the lack of tech- 
nology with which to detect the storage of atomic weapons, do you 
still think that the Baruch plan could have worked effectively ? 

Mr. Srravss. Yes, I do, Senator. I was very disappointed when it 
failed. 

Senator Pastore. I think that is the point we ought to clear up. 

Chairman Humenrey. The point that I am making is this: After 
we had ascertained that the Soviet had an atomic explosion and was 
perfecting atomic weapons, our Government did not withdraw its pro- 
posals for the inspection of atomic production plants. It did not with- 
draw its proposals for trying to stop the creation of more atomic 
weapons. 
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There was a lag before the announcement was made public that 
we could not detect the stockpiling of atomic weapons. During that 
period through two administrations—I am surely not putting this on 
one administration more than the other—our technicians knew the “V 
could not detect stockpiles of atomic weapons, but we were continuing 
to press forward with proposals which had been made earlier at a time 
when we had a monopoly on atomic weapons. 


SCOPE OF ADEQUATE INSPECTION 


Mr. Srravss. Senator, 1 think there may be some disposition to 
consider mspection as limited only to stockpiles of weapons. An im- 
portant part of inspection is the inspection of facilities to make fission- 
able material, inspection of facilities to make weapons. They cannot 
be hidden to the degree, with the ease which a weapon small in size 
can be hidden. 

Inspection now is envisaged also as having to do with methods of 
delivery, that is to say the craft and missiles which would deliver them, 
the launching stations and the airfields from which they would take 
off, and many other aspects of warfare which would be involved in a 
sudden surprise attack. 

Chairman Humpurey. Admiral, I only bring this up because as 
I said earlier, I think that there needs to be a lot of fresh provocative 
thinking on all of these inspection proposals. One of the reasons that 
this committee was established was to permit the Congress to work 
in harness, so to speak, with our executive officials, so that there is an 
understanding of mutual problems. 

On the matter of the aerial inspection plan, the President indicated 
that our proposal included ground inspectors also. He asserted this 
in his letter to Marshal Bulganin. 

Admiral, do you think that this type of inspection system would 
be adequate to prevent a surprise attack without inspection of the 
manufacture of nuclear weapons ? 

Mr. Srrauss. Adequate? I do not know the answer to that, Mr. 
Chairman. I think the degree of inspection, its persistence, the qual- 
ity of the people who are engaged i in it, the ease with which it can re- 
port, there are so many facets of an inspection system that would have 
to be considered to determine its adequacy. 

I think anything short of an inspection system as complete as you 
could make it would not be adequate. 


PREVENTION OF MISUSE OF ATOMIC ENERGY 


Chairman Humpnrey. That leads to this very question which is now 
so paramount in peoples’ minds; namely, the peaceful use of atomic 
energy. We have been negotiating bilateral atomic energy agreements 
with other nations. By what methods would these nations be in- 
cluded in a comprehensive international agreement to control atomic 
energy and to prevent it from being used ‘for nonpeaceful purposes ? 

Mr. Srravss. The agreements W hich we have made to date all have 
the sovereign concurrence of the other contracting party that they will 
not use the material we furnish for purposes other than those specified 
in the agreement. 
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There is now in session here in Washington a conference of 12 na- 
tions to work out the articles of a statute, I think they call it a statute, 
for the international atomic energy agency, which is to be presented 
to the sixty- or seventy-odd nations in the U. N. in June or July of this 
year. 

That statute has not yet been spelled out. As a matter of fact, only 
a few of the articles have presently been covered. They are meeting 
almost daily. I would expect that the answer to your question will be 
found in that document when it emerges. 

[am fearful that any attempt on my part to speculate on the precise 
nature of that section or those sections might be construed as a pres- 
sure to obtain an end. 

I think for that reason it would be premature for me to say any- 
thing about it. Naturally our aim is to see that none of this material 
can be in any way diverted from the purposes for which it is designed, 
that is to say, for power. 


INSPECTION OF FACILITIES FOR PEACEFUL USES OF ATOMIC ENERGY 


Chairman Humpurey. And you would have contracts with private 
industry as to the use of nuclear material? You have an inspection, 
do you ¢ 

Mr. Srravuss. With private industry in this country ? 

Chairman Humrnurey. Yes. 

Mr. Srrauss. At the present time such material does not leave the 
possession of the Government. It is on lease to American industry, 
and we maintain a very close touch with everyone who has it. 

Chairman Humpurey. Now with regard to the international aspects 
of the peaceful use of atomic energy and our own domestic peaceful 
uses, as you have stated, sir, certain covenants or agreements are now 
being negotiated or implemented to make sure that this material is 
used only for the purposes to which it was directed, namely, peaceful 
purposes. 

Mr. Srravss. That is right. 

Chairman Humenrey. Are there any possibilities that these prac- 
tices of handling inspection and possible violations might be applied to 
nuclear weapons in a disarmament agreement ? 

Once you start on the peaceful use of atomic materials, is there any 
possibility that the framework of inspection and restraint on viola- 
tion could be applied in the disarmament field on nuclear weapons? 

Mr. Srravss. I would say most certainly the experience which we 
will gain in the inspection of these plants will prove helpful in setting 
up an inspection system to detect military violations, but they will not 
be necessarily on all fours, Senator, and one will not suffice for the 
other. 

It is relatively easy, relatively easy to inspect for violations, for 
diversions in a plant producing power. For example, if a cord were 
pulled out of a powerplant in order to convert the fissionable material 
into weapons, the power would stop and the lights of the town would 
go out and the wheels would stop turning; it would be an immediate 
signal that something had happened. 

That would automatically police itself to some extent. The same 
would not be true necessarily in protecting one’s self against diver- 
sions of material for military purpose. 
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PROSPECTS FOR DEVELOPING AN ADEQUATE INSPECTION SYSTEM 


Chairman Humrurey. I do have some further questions, Admiral, 
if you can give us your time. 

You are very generous, may I say. 

Mr. Srrauss. It is a great privilege to be here. 

Chairman Humpurery. Admiral, do you agree with those who say 
that the longer the world is unable to reach agreement on the inspec- 
tion and control of nuclear weapons, the more difficult it will be to 
find a foolproof system ? 

Mr. Srrauss. That has been true until now, Senator, by virtue of 
the fact that other countries beside ours have developed a weapon 
capability. It would not necessarily be true in the future unless one 
presumed that invention would not measure up to the demands which 
we are placing upon it. 

Chairman Humrurey. Recently, I think it was back in December 
of 1955, Mr. Jules Moch, the French expert on disarmament or the 
member of the French Government devoting a good deal of his atten- 
tion to disarmament, said he doubted “ever finding a foolproof sys- 
tem of detecting nuclear materials.” 

Do you, Mr. Strauss, share this view ¢ 

Mr. Srravuss. No; I have reasonable optimism that something will 
be done. The men who are working on it would not be at work on it 
unless they had some optimism, but I would be deceiving you, Senator, 
if I gave you any idea that it was around the corner. 

Chairman Humpnrery. But you are more optimistic than the state- 
ment attributed to Mr. Moch? 

Mr. Srravss. I have seen so many things that were impossible per- 
formed in my lifetime. 


AVAILABILITY OF QUALIFIED GROUND INSPECTORS FROM AEC 


Chairman Humpurery. In case the Soviets should accept the Presi- 
dent’s aerial inspection plan including the proposal for ground in- 
spectors—which I gather now is a proposal both by the United States 
and the U.S. S. R. 

Mr. Srravss. I do not know the answer to that. 

Chairman Humpurey (continuing). Would the AEC be in a posi- 
tion to supply a sufficient number of technically trained ground in- 
spectors and to recommend their disposition so that we would be 
assured of a high degree of certainty that the Soviets are not con- 
cealing atomic weapons ? 

In other words, do we have the adequate number of trained tech- 
nicians, skilled and experienced in this matter of detecting nuclear 
materials, so that we could really do a job of ground inspection? 

Mr. Srravss. As your question is phrased, the answer would be 
“No.” The AEC as a matter of fact has fewer than 4,000 employees 
of all sorts. The bulk of the atomic energy program is conducted by 
the employees of contractors. If we attempted to use the employees 
of contractors, our program as —s carried on would naturally 
suffer. It would be necessary therefore for the Congress to provide 
the means for the AEC to obtain and train the necessary people out- 
side of the existing program. 

I believe that it can be done. 
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Chairman Humpurey. It would also necessitate some rearrange- 
ment as to the hiring practices. It would be rather unusual to have 
private citizens in private contractual capacity acting as inspectors, 
would it not, for the Government of the United States? 

Mr. Srravss. In another country ? 

The whole thing would be most unusual. Precedents would be 
established every day. 

Chairman Humenrey. Of course the 1954 act would have to be 
amended, would it not, for this kind of inspection apparatus? 

Mr. Srrauss. If it were conducted by the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission I believe so, sir. 

Chairman Humrurey. Even if it were not conducted by the Atomic 
Energy Commission, if we were to permit foreign inspectors to come 
into this country and to be within reasonable proximity of or have 
access to atomic energy installations, facilities and stockpiles, it would 
require basic amendment of the act 4 

Mr. Srravss. Yes. 

Senator Pastore. Unless it came in by way of treaty? 

Mr. Srravss. By way of treaty. 

Chairman Humpnrey. Yes, by formal treaty. 


PROPOSAL TO INVITE FOREIGN LEADERS TO VIEW TESTS 


Now, Admiral, one of your Commissioners, Mr. Murray, proposed 
last November that when these explosions or tests took place in the 
mid-Pacific that there be a meeting at the Summit again, so to speak, 
in the Pacific area where the leaders of all nations, including those 
of the Soviet orbit along with other witnesses of a technical capacity, 
could see these demonstrations. 

He thought it would aid the cause of peace for the governmental 
leaders to see the tremendous destructive capacity of these weapons. 

I understand that the majority of the Commission rejected this 
proposal ¢ 

Mr. Srrauss. That is right, Senator. 

Chairman Humpurey. Has there been any tendency to change 
views ¢ 

Mr. Srrauss. No, Senator. 

Chairman Humpurey. You are opposed to that ? 

Mr. Srrauss. I am opposed to it for a variety of reasons. Some 
which I could give here are that we had invited the Russians and 
they accepted and attended the tests which occurred in 1946. That is 
before the Atomic Energy Act was passed. There was no reciprocity. 

What it did was apparently to stimulate their activity. They hardly 
need the example of a large test since they conduct them themselves. 
We have no facilities whatsoever for any housekeeping of such a 
group at Eniwetok or Bikini, and in the last analysis a weapons test 
appears the same to an observer whether it is a large one or a small 
one because you have to stay farther away from the large one. 
They subtend about the same angle on the horizon. 

Chairman Humenrey. What about the impact on the leaders of 
neutral countries or so-called noncommitted countries and their in- 
fluence on world public opinion ? 

I think it is somewhat apparent that even Soviet leaders are con- 
cerned with their public relations “end” with the countries in south- 
east Asia, Africa, and other areas. 
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Mr. Srrauss. We weighed all the considerations pro and con, in- 
cluding some which I have not mentioned, and came to the conclusion 
that this was against the public interest and so found. 

Chairman Humpnurey. Even though we do invite Soviet military 
attachés to see operations off our coastlines, military operations that 
are related to simulated atomic tactical weapons attack ¢ 

I recall recently down at New Orleans we had military observers 
from all over the world, including, I think, from the Soviet, and our 
forces were supposedly operating under conditions which would be 
similar to atomic combat. 

We provided that opportunity for observation. 

Do you see any relevance ¢ 

Mr. Strauss. I do not see any relevance, Mr. Chairman, for this 
reason: The Atomic Energy Act forbids the conveying to others of 

restricted data, and that is defined in this particular context as infor- 
mation concerning weapons. We see no method by which the proposal 
could be carried out without compromising restricted data, and that 
if no reason had presented itself would have foreclosed this possibility. 


INTERNATIONAL ATOMIC ENERGY AGENCY 


Chairman Humeurer. To draw this to a conclusion, there have 
been suggestions of a new United Nations agency on peaceful uses of 
atomic energy. Question No. 1 is whether or not this agency could be 
of any help in finding a way to detect nuclear weapons. 

Secondly, what would its relationship be with the United Nations 
Disarmament Subcommittee, if any ? 

Mr. Srravuss. With respect to the first question, Senator, I presume 
that such an agency having no facilities or laboratories of its own, 
would be dependent upon the research conducted by its member 
nations. 

Chairman Humenrey. Correct. 

Mr. Srravuss. And to the extent that anyone can contribute to that, 
I should think that our attitude would be one of wholly enthusiastic 
concurrence. 

I do not know and would be incompetent to answer the second ques- 
tion as to the possible relationship between the international atomic 
energy agency when it is created and the disarmament body. 

Chairman Humenrey. It would seem to pose a challenge. 

Mr. Srrauss. Yes, but I feel that in the absence of any statute for 
the agency at present, that I could not see anything that would be 
helpful. 


SECRECY PRACTICES OF ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 


Chairman Humpurey. There has been some suggestion, Admiral, 
that the rule of secrecy which encases the Atomic Energy Commission 
operations and its relationships with contractors, et cetera, may have 
impeded invention of means for detecting the stockpiling or the con- 
cealing of nuclear weapons. 

Mr. Srravss. I would think it most unlikely, Senator. I am 
tempted to make the categorical answer that it could not possibly 
be so. The Atomic Energy Commission suffers under the charge that 
it indulges in undue and unreasonable secrecy, but the fact is that 
within the last year it has reviewed all the accumulated classified 
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documents from the days of the Manhattan District, having to do 
with peaceful uses of atomic energy, or having to do with anything 
that could be construed as possibly havirg a bearing on the peaceful 
uses of atomic energy. 


A very substantial percentage of them were declassified and opened 
to the general public. 

Another large percentage, roughly a third, were lowered in classi- 
fication to the point where individuals, ::d businesses with what is 
known as an L clearance, a very simple and nonexacting clearance, 
can have access to them, and the remainder, somewhat less than a 
third, are available to access to American industry which can simply 
demonstrate a need to know and ask for an access permit. 

The policy of the Commission for several years now has been to 
maintain and fortify the walls around a very small area of weapons 
information and to demolish all the fences and guards and what not 
around the bulk of atomic energy information which has no military 
significance. 

I might add that within the last month, perhaps within the last 3 
weeks, the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy arranged for industry 
to come down if it desired and be heard in complaint against the Com- 
mission’s policies in this regard, and Senator Anderson issued a state- 
ment—I wish I had it with me, but the purport of it was that as 
there are no takers, the presumption was that there was no very 
vigorous complaint. 

Perhaps Senator Pastore can supply that. 

Senator Pastore. As a matter of fact, I would like to add to what 
the Chairman has already said. 

We heard some gossip when we attended the conference at Geneva 
to the effect that American industry was somewhat dissatisfied because 
of our classification system and the rigidity of our law. I think it 
was my suggestion that the people concerned be called in on the spot 
to be asked exactly what their views were. When they were called in, 
there were actually no criticisms and no suggestions to be made. 

Everyone seemed to think that the law was adequate and the be- 
havior of the Commission in declassifying was the best it could be. 
The program seemed to have been carried out to the satisfaction 
of all. 

Chairman Humpnrey. Senator Bricker was at the same conference 
in Geneva, and it was reported that certain other countries were sell- 
ing things all over the lot, taking orders for reactors right and left, 
while we were asleep at the switch. 

He spoke to me about it, not with real concern, but he thought it 
should be looked into. We could not find any substantiation for it 
there and none has developed since that time. 

Senator Bricker. That was confirmed yesterday in a hearing which 
we held with business interests. There was no complaint at all except 
the one on insurance. 


VALUE OF TESTS IN DEVELOPMENT OF PEACEFUL USES 


Mr. Chairman, may I ask one question ? 

Chairman Humenrey. Yes. 

Senator Bricker. Is information or data that might be of value 
to the peaceful uses of the program secured in the military testings 

Mr. Srrauss. Yes, Senator. I can give you just one example of 
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what I mean. For imstance, food has been irradiated by the enormous 
amount of gamma radiation incident to an ex xplosion to see what 
would happen in the event of an attack on our country as to whether 

such food was edible. If it was not over what period of time it might 
be dangerous to consume it. 

All sorts of civil-defense tests are conducted for the better preser- 

vation of communities against such a contingency. 

I am sure that the moment I leave the room I will think of a dozen. 

Senator Bricker. I think we can all think of many. If that be true, 
a restriction on testing may likewise adversely affect the peaceful uses 
program in the future? 

Mr. Srravss. At the present time, surely. 

Senator Pastore. A cessation of testing would some day lead, we 
all hope and pray, to an atmosphere in the world in which none of 
this would have to be a worry of mankind. 

Senator Bricker. Testing might be very helpful in the future in 
developing the peaceful uses of the program, such as the medical 
benefits, agricultural benefits, and the like, and in protecting the 
public from the dangers of radiation. 


DEVELOPMENT OF ATOMIC POWER IN UNDERDEVELOPED COUNTRIES 


Chairman Humpnrey. Admiral Strauss, if the declared policy of 
the Government of the United States was that the money saved from 
a reduction in arms would be used for underdeveloped nations, surely 
the development of power and other peaceful uses of atomic energy 
would undoubtedly be included in proposals along those lines. 

This leads to a couple of general questions: first, how the AEC 
would be prepared to help with this development, and second, does 
the AEC have any estimates on the power needs, for example, of 
underdeveloped areas which could be met by atomic energy ? 

Is there any long-term planning documented reasonably well, at 
least in the preliminary stage, pertaining to the peaceful uses of 
atomic energy if and when, pray God, we could take our energy away 
or time away from these weapons and put it all more or less into the 
peaceful uses ? 

Mr. Srrauss. Senator, the answer to that question was provided at 
the Geneva Conference, at which the power needs of the world were 
discussed with respect to their individual countries by the parts of 
the delegations from each of these countries. 

We have a pretty good idea as to what those power needs are. 

We know that some of them were conservatively estimated and 
others were not. Some reconciliation is necessary there. 

We also know that a good deal is required beyond the building of a 
plant to generate electricity. 

A distribution system has to be had. That is frequently quite 
costly, depending upon the density of the population of the area. It 
is of no use, for example, to provide power or a distribution system, 
in an undev eloped country that has no industries to use it. 

There is a factor of several times the dollar that goes into a power 
plant required to generate the capacity to consume economically the 
power that is produced. 

The Atomic Energy Commission has been in a position to desig- 
nate the fuel for such reactors only within the last weeks. 
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The President only approved and announced the allocation of 20,000 
kilograms as an initial figure for this purpose on the 22d of this month, 
and I can assure you that on the strength of that, the activity among 
all friendly nations with the Commission has become intense. 

Chairman Humenrey. It seems to me, Admiral, that the work that 
the Atomic Energy Commission is doing in the peaceful use of atomic 
energy is contributing more to an environment that is conducive to a 
sensible discussion of these areas of disarmament than almost any 
other one thing. 

I am very much impressed by it and was very pleased with the Presi- 
dent’s announcement of the availability of the nuclear materials for 
peaceful uses and of course with his recent letter. 


CLOSING REMARKS 


Admiral, we must let you leave, unless you have something fur- 
ther that you would like to say. 

Mr. Srrauss. No, I would only like to say this in passing, based 
on your last remark, Senator. There are a very large number of 
highly qualified men working for the Commission at a fraction of 
what they have been offered by private industry. 

The reason that they are doing this at enormous sacrifice to them- 
selves and their families is because of what you just said. 

Chairman Humpurey. We surely want to thank you very, very 
much. 

We will come back here at 2 o’clock for Mr. Streibert. 

(Whereupon, at 1:05 p. m., the committee was recessed until 2 p. m. 
of the same day.) 

AFTERNOON SESSION 


Present: Senators Humphrey (chairman) and Pastore. 

Chairman Humpemrey. Mr. Streibert. 

Mr. Srreinert. Yes, Senator Humphrey. 

Chairman Humpnrery. First a word of apology for detaining you; 
and secondly, a word of thanks for your cooperation. I know you 
were here this morning, and we went on for longer than we had origi- 
nally planned. 


Why don’t you go ahead, Mr. Streibert, and give your statement? 


STATEMENT OF THEODORE C. STREIBERT, DIRECTOR, UNITED 
STATES INFORMATION AGENCY 


Mr. Srrereert. Thank you, Senator. I am delighted to be here, 
and I will proceed with the statement. 


My name is Theodore C. Streibert, Director of the United States 
Information Agency. 


ROLE OF INFORMATION AGENCY 


It is the responsibility of the United States Information Agency 
to explain United States policies on disarmament to peoples abroad. 
This is a task of vital importance. A misinformed public opinion in 
other countries on the issues of disarmament, and the United States 
position on them, poses real dangers for United States security. Es- 
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peeially dangerous are public pressures for unilateral or unsafe- 
guarded disarmament—whether those pressures stem from misinfor- 
mation, wishful thinking, or hostile manipulation of public opinion. 


PROBLEMS ENCOUNTERED IN EXPLAINING DISARMAMENT POLICY 


As to problems of explaining our United States disarmament poli- 
cies overseas, explaining and publicizing our disarmament policies 
abroad have to contend with emotionalism on the one hand and lack 
of understanding on the other. This is no easy task. The actual prob- 
lems of disarmament, as your committee well knows, are complex and 
technical. At the same time, they are heavily charged with emotion 
and readily lend themselves to oversimplification. Hopes for peace 
and fear of war are all too easily exploited by the misleading, “ban the 
bomb” type of propaganda at which the Communists excel. 

Moreover, in this age of rapidly advancing technology, public 
opinion everywhere lags behind a true under standing of the implica- 
tions of disarmament proposals. The fact that nuclear reactors can 
produce plutonium or that stockpiles of nuclear weapons are extremely 
difficult or impossible to detect are the sort of facts that have vital 
consequences for disarmament but sink only slowly into public con- 
sciousness. And that consciousness, I may add, is only with the best 
informed countries, with the widest kind of information techniques. 
It is even slower and more delayed in the newly developing countries, 
which do not have the communication techniques that this country 
and Western Europe have. 

We must reach audiences at many levels of political sophistication 
and in every geographic region. Materials for every kind of informa- 
tion media must be prepared in the face of a situation that is con- 
stantly shifting. And at all times our information activities must be 
closely coordinated with the development of United States positions 
on disarmament and on the broader issues of foreign policy. 


OBJECTIVES OF INFORMATION PROGRAM ON DISARMAMENT 


Now as to objectives of overseas information on disarmament. 
The broad objectives of our overseas information activities on dis- 
armament are threefold: 
(1) to express United States policies on disarmament clearly, 
simply, and persuasively ; 
(2) to demonstrate that these policies are in harmony with the 
legitimate objectives of other countries of the free world; and 
(3) to reveal the weaknesses of the Soviet position, and its vari- 
ous shifts and turns, and to unmask the purely propaganda ele- 
ments of the Soviet disarmament line. 


POLICY GUIDANCE 


Now as to explaining United States disarmament policy : 
Perhaps the first thing your committee is interested in knowing is 
how the United States Information Agency keeps fully and currently 
informed on what our disarmament policies are. We do this in the 
same manner that applies to all major foreign policy issues. 
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First of all, under the law, the Secretary of State is required to give 
us foreign-policy guidance. This guidance is received continuously 
and representatives of the United States Information Agency policy 
office work closely on a daily or hourly basis with their counterparts 
in the Department. We are very closely integrated, and dividuals 
at all levels are in constant touch with each other. 

Between them, official policy is translated into information guides 
which analyze policy in information terms and which go to our press, 
radio, and motion-picture services, other media, and ‘all our United 
States posts overseas. 

We also work closely with Governor Stassen’s office. The head of 
the USIA policy office is a full member of the President’s Special 
Committee on Disarmament Problems, Mr. Andrew Berding. We 
have a full-time liaison officer with Governor Stassen’s staff as well. 

Chairman Humpnrey. I do not want to interrupt you, and I shall do 
so, I trust, only on this occasion. 

Mr. Srreisert. Yes. 

Chairman Humrurey. I was interested in what you had to say about 
Governor Stassen’s office. Is this particular person to whom you 
referred assigned as a part of Governor Stassen’s staff, or is this 
person attached to your Agency as a coordinator or liaison with Gov- 
ernor Stassen ? 

Mr. Srretert. The latter is true. The full-time liaison officer is 
not attached to his staff permanently, but it is his full-time duty to 
act as liaison officer. 

The member of the committee is only part-time on that function. 

Chairman Humenrey. And those are praneny, I suppose, policy 
level decisions at Governor Stassen’s office ? 

Mr. Srreteert. Yes, sir. 

Senator Pastore. But this liaison officer works for you and not for 
Governor Stassen ¢ 

Mr. Srrersert. That is correct. 

In this way information policy is developed with the benefit of 
guidance from policymaking officials of the Government. And in 
this way we are able to meet our first major objective of expressing 
United States disarmament policies abroad clearly and accurately. 

I might add in this connection, I personally am in touch with 
Governor Stassen from time to time; and further, as disarmament 
policies come up to the National Security Council, I sit in on National 
Security Council meetings, so I am informed at the high levels as 
these things come up for decision. 

Chairman Huwenrey. On all meetings do you sit in, Mr. Streibert ? 

Mr. Srrerpert. Yes. 

Chairman Humenrey. I mean, are you eligible to sit in at all 
meetings ? 

Mr. Srremert. Yes, I am eligible, on invitation, and I have been 
so invited to attend. 


FREE WORLD UNITY ON DISARMAMENT 


Second, showing free world unity on disarmament. We consider 
this a very important part of our information objective. 

We strive always to reflect the fact that United States policies on 
disarmament are in harmony with the legitimate objectives of other 
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countries of the free world. This has not been a major difficulty as 
far as the European powers are concerned. We have been able to 
demonstrate a large measure of unity on such central issues as inspec- 
tion and control. 

The major, overwhelming fact of the Red Army poised over Europe 
is a hard, unifying force that has bound the NATO allies and other 
European nations together on disarmament policy. The same objec- 
tive is not so easily achieved in the case of countries of free Asia. 

Nevertheless, repeated and widespread conveying of accurate and 
reliable information produces such results as the vote of the General 
Assembly on December 16, 1955, when 56 nations, including the Asian 
countries, associated themselves with Western-sponsored proposals. 
Only seven countries, the U. S. S. R. and its satellites, voted against 
those proposals. 


EXPOSING WEAKNESSES OF SOVIET POLICY 


As to revealing the weakness of the Soviet disarmament line: 

Exposing the weaknesses, and the propaganda, in the Soviet dis- 
armament line, is a major objective of our program. We do this by 
publicizing sudden shifts and turns in Soviet policy—as, for example, 
the reversal on May 10 of last year when British and French sug- 
gestions on force levels were suddenly espoused. Propaganda features 
of the Communist line, especially the “ban the bomb” theme, are 
countered by emphasizing the need for practical enforcement measures 
instead of high-sounding pledges. 


METHODS OF DISSEMINATING DISARMAMENT INFORMATION 


Now as to the information materials on disarmament: 

I have spoken generally about the problems and the objectives of 
our overseas information activities regarding disarmament. Now 
it may be of interest to the committee to turn to a brief description of 
our output and to examine a few examples of materials put out by 
the United States Information Agency on disarmament. 

Our press service sends out a daily wireless news file of some 8,000 
words to 64 countries, containing foreign policy statements, news, 
and feature articles. This is furnished in the foreign languages, that 
is, it is translated in the countries where it is received, by our staff, 
and then furnished to newspapers, radio and TV stations, govern- 
ment officials, and others. 

In addition, the press service puts out pamphlets and publications 
of many different kinds for use by our posts in the field. I have with 
me copies of two such publications. The one is a compilation of basic 
documents on the United States position on disarmament. 

Chairman Humpnrey. Could we have a copy of that for our files? 

Mr. Srrerert. Yes, sir. This is a somewhat limited compilation; 
it is from May 10 to October 20, 1955. 


USE FOR PUBLICATIONS OF THE SUBCOM MITTEF 


I believe if this subcommittee should publish any comprehenstve 
compilation of important documents relating to our clisarmament his- 
tory and policies, it would be very useful to us. We could distribute 
that widile, and make good use of that around the world. 
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Chairman Humpurey. Mr. Streibert, we are doing just that, and 
now that you have brought it up, I know the staff will want to consult 
with you, and possibly has, with someone in your Agency. All the 
staff studies which have been made by this committee or subcommittee 
are being gone over very carefully by the appropriate executive 
officers and agencies, so that at least we have a working understanding 
and cooperation. 

Needless to say, we reserve for ourselves the right to publish what 
the committee agrees to. 

Mr. Srrerpert. Surely. 

Chairman Humpnrey. but I do not think to date we have found 
much difficulty, and I am sure we will not. I think it is very im- 
portant we work with you, sir. 

Mr. Srretnert. We would like to do that, and we want to make the 
fullest use of whatever you are willing and able to publish; and I am 
urging that you publish as widely as possible this data which is being 
developed. 

Chairman Humpurey. At the present time our staff is compiling a 
collection, rather comprehensive collection, of disarmament proposals, 
which will be of interest, at least 

Mr. Srrerpert. Fine. 

Chairman Humpnurey (continuing). To the students in the field. 

Mr. Srrerert. Oh, yes. 

Chairman Humpnrey. And, I am sure, to thought leaders through- 
out the country, and to other parts of the world. 

Mr. Srrerpert. Yes. 





DISTRIBUTION OF MATERIAL RELATING TO DISARMAMENT 


Senator Pastorr. Mr, Streibert, what are the mechanics which are 
followed in bringing this information to the people throughout the 
world? How do you do it? At what level do you try to reach them, 
and how is this basic document handled by these officers overseas ? 

Mr. Srrerert. Well, that particular document, as well as other 
similar documents, would go to our public affairs office—libraries, to 
begin with. 

Then, the typical procedure would be to send that kind of document 
to the important government leaders, to important libraries in that 
country, to educators, and leaders of opinion. 

Now, that would be better expressed and more up to date on the 
second one I was going to speak of, which is this brochure, Mutual 
Inspection for Peace. In that case we have circulated about 18,000 
copies of this by sending a number directly to each of our public 
affairs officers, depending upon the size of the country, asking him to 
arrange for the distribution. 

I happened to be out in the field myself when this was received in 
the field, and generally it is sent by the Ambassador, with his card or 
by a letter, to the very most important people; and then our public 
affairs officer would make up another list and send it out by mail, 
generally, to leading people. 

We got some very excellent reactions, incidentally, on the sending 
of this around, from government officials. 

Senator Pasrorr. Whom do you mean by “leading people”? 
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Mr. Srrersert. Well, I mean the prime minister of the country 
which you are talking about, the foreign minister, the minister of 
education; all the top government offic ‘ials, to begin with. 

Senator Pastore. And then it becomes their responsibility, if they 
so care to, to distribute it among newspaper publishers, and so forth ? 

Mr. Srrerpert. No. We would do that. We would distribute di- 
rectly to the press and publishers and leading editors. We would get 
it to the le: ading educators, and prominent citizens. 

Of course, the distribution varies widely, according to the type of 
country. 

Senator Pastore. Yes. 

Mr. Srreipert. Yes. 

Senator Pastore. What is done to bring this information to the 
attention of the masses? 

Mr. Srreizerr. Well, the material in this brochure, Mutual Inspec- 
tion for Peace, was placed, for example, with the Paris Match, which 
is one of the most widely circulated magazines in France. It is com- 
parable, let us say, to Life here, and I have here a double spread of 
pictures and texts, showing aerial inspection. 

It was published in Le Monde, La Croix, papers. I have a spread 
of these pictures published in Norway, in Belgium, in the Philippines. 

Senator Pasrore. Do you pay for it ? 

Mr. Srretpert. Oh, no. No. Of course, we maintain, you see, our 
staffs for this purpose, and in that it costs us to have this available. 
But this is our normal kind of operation. 

Only this, we have made a very special effort, and in these instances 
we have first placed this exclusively with the most important publica- 
tions, so as to get the widest exposure; and later will release it 
generally. 

I have here Singapore, Spain, the Netherlands, a couple of spreads 
from the Netherlands and other countries. We have had favorable 
response, 

hairman Humpnurery. By the way, Mr. Streibert, are you going to 
be able to leave some of this material for the purposes of our committee 
record ? 

Mr. Srreipert. Yes, sir, 1 would be happy to. 

Chairman Humpnrry. I would like to see that other members of 
the committee at least know we have it, and can have a chance to look 
at it. 

Mr. Srreipert. Yes, sir. 


CONTACT WITH LABOR GROUPS 


Chairman Humpurey. I am concerned and interested as to whether 
or not your press services and your public relations services really 
emphasize some of the larger groups in the communities of other coun- 
tries, such as the labor movement, for example, cooperative federations. 

One of our great problems, as we all know, is in many of these labor 
movements in some parts of Europe, like France and Italy. 

Mr. Srrerpert. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Humpnrey. Do you have what you call labor press liai- 
son people working with the agency in these countries? 

Mr. Srrerpert. In a few countries, we have labor specialists, in 
London, for example, but in most countries our regular public affairs 
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officers have that as one of their major objectives; the labor and the 
education fields are the two fields where we specialize. 

Chairman Humeurey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Srrerpert. I talked yesterday to a young man who was our 
regional provincial public affairs officer from Lille, France, and dis- 
cussed with him how he visits the various cities up on the north coast 
there, and how well labor is organized, and in that case it is not or- 
ganized too well and he does not—he is having difficulty t cause the 
organizations is not very tight. 

Chairman Humpnurey. I have been very much concerned about 
this particular area of our Information Service, and I feel that I can 
say quite honestly there has been improvement, sir, particularly since 
you have been in charge. 

Mr. Srrerpert. Thank you. 

Chairman Humpurey. Some years ago, I recall, I was visiting in 
Austria, in 1951, I guess it was, and we made some very unfortunate 
blunders in some of the little leaflets we were putting out. 

For example, the Social Democratic Party, which was in coalition 
with, I think, the Peasants Party; anyway, at that time, Chancellor 
Figl’s party-—— 

Mr. Srreipert. Yes, I know. 

Chairman Humpnrry (continuing). The Social Democrats had as 
a symbol the color red. We always attached the red to the Commu- 
nists, but the Social Democrats are much more anti-Communist than 
practically any political party you could find. Yet we put-out a little 
leaflet which said on the front of it, so to speak, “Beware of this color.” 
The idea was, beware of these Reds. 

Well, I had a chance to talk with the editor of the Arbeiter Zeitung 
Pollack. 

Mr. Srretpert. Yes. 

Chairman Humpurey. He was not exactly happy that particular 
moment with what he considered to be a major psychological blunder, 
because we had identified ourselves to the great rank and file of the 
labor movement in Vienna, in particular, with antagonism or opposi- 
tion to their legitimate aims, simply because of a very inadvertent, 
yet foolish, mistake of a symbol. 

There was also some language in our leaflets which caused some diffi- 
culty. 

Now, I think that was due primarily to the fact that we did not 
have people who were really intimately acquainted with the public 
relations aspect or, let me put it this way, with the journalistic designs 
of the Social Democrats. 


DECENTRALIZATION OF PREPARATION OF MATERIAL 


Mr. Srreieert. I will tell you how we are avoiding that now; I think 
we are. Instead of producing anything in Washington, except under 
extraordinary circumstances, that it is given wide dissemination in 
the field, we send around pilot models, and each country takes it up, 
if it is adapted to that country, or changes it accordingly to its local 
circumstances, and locally we print our printed material. We send 
very little around. 

Chairman Humpnrey. Very fine. 
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Mr. Strewert. We send very little around from Washington. 

Chairman Humeurey. That is a change from what it used to be. 

Mr. Srremert. Yes. We send pilot models, and let them either 
adapt them or change them, or not use them at all, if they are not 
effective in their country, or produce them in any desired scale, if they 
find them useful. 

Senator Pastore. Who decides that ? 

Mr. Srremert. The public affairs officer of the country, who is in 
the capital and in the embassy. 

Senator Pasrorr. But connected with your Agency ? 

Mr. Srrerpert. Yes, he is our chief executive officer in each countr y: 

Chairman Humpnrey. And he has his contacts with the indigenous, 
local groups, to consult with them as our representative. Is that a 
fair statement ¢ 

Mr. Srremert. Yes; he is in touch with the leading people. And 
then we make wide use of indigenous staffs. For every American 
overseas, we have 5 or 6 locals, who engage in this translation work, 
and the dissemination of information to the publications. They are 
a great help and guide to us, so as to keep this material in line with 
local customs and local traditions, local peculiarities. 


IMPORTANCE OF CONTACT WITH FUTURE LEADERS 


Chairman Humpnrry. I appreciate the importance, Mr. Streibert, 
of keeping in touch with and working closely with the leaders or the 
leading groups, the leading public and private figures; but as, I hope, 
a practical politician, I would like to keep in touch with people who 
are not necessarily or, for the moment, leaders, but who may be leaders 
on the way if you look just a little down the road. 

Mr. Srrewerr. That is right. 

Chairman Humpnurey. One of the things I worry about in American 
public-relations efforts, and in our foreign policy, is that we are prone 
to spend a disproportionate share of our time with those who are 
momentarily on top; and as an elected official, I am always aware of 
the fact that it can be very momentarily. Sometimes it is a good idea 
to be looking at what may he coming down the road. 

I hope there is some emphasis being given to that. 

Mr. Srreiert. It is a constant problem with us. While we have to 
deal with those in power, we are always conscious of the fact that, at 
another time, it might be a different group. But of course we cannot 
overlook those who are currently in power. 

Chairman Humenrey. Of course you cannot. 

Mr. Srreiert. It is difficult. 

Chairman Humpurey. I think particularly in some of the more 
volatile areas of the world, for example, in the Middle East, in Africa, 
in southeast Asia, and south central Asia, where there is a constant 
flux of political movements, that it is very important that, without 
antagonizing the forces which are in power, we Americans treat them 
of equal importance in terms of our good will, in our desire for 
understanding. 

Mr. Srremerr. That is right. 
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Chairman Humeurey. And our programs of education. 

Mr. Srreivert. I think I even anticipated the Soviets recently. You 
know, at the 20th Congress, they came out with a basic policy of pop- 
ular fronts to adopt the leftists. Well, about 3 or 4 w abe previous to 
that, we had sent around a general message to our staffs, all around 
the world, making sure that “they realized that they were authorized 
to contact people of the far left, that they are the people we are trying 
to change and get to. 

Chairman Humpurey. The non-Communist far left? 

Mr. Srrereert. The non-Communist part of the far left; but if we 
are going to get to them, we have to associate with them and to take 
away any fear that they might feel of being associated with these 
people. 

I got a circular around saying that within certain prescribed regula- 
tions which are in existence under the State Department, encouraging 
them to get their associations in line that far to the left. Those are 
the people we want to keep in touch with and try to influence, and try 
now to keep from going into the Communist front. 

Chairman Humpurey. I think you probably noticed, even as late 
as this morning, the Socialist Parties have been holding some kind 
of a meeting. 

Mr. Srrerpert. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Humpenurey. And the leading Social Democrats, that is, 
the non-Communist Socialists, have made a very strong statement 
about keeping away from the Communists. 

Mr. Srremert. We are using that very widely around the world. 
That was from Switzerland. 

Chairman Humeurey. I think that is very important. I think that 
is one of the greatest developments of recent date. 

Mr. Srrereert. It is. 

Chairman Humpurey. Because the whole program of the Soviet 
has been to embrace, surround, and smother the left-of-center groups, 
particularly the Socialist groups. 

Mr. Srrerpert. Yes. 

Chairman Humenurey. At the risk of having this tossed back at me 
later on, I want to say that I think it is very important that our in- 
formation agencies and our Foreign Service Birr get to know these 
left-of-center people just a little bit more. They may not always 
go to the same fine party or salon, but they are the people who are 
on the way up in many of these countries, and particularly in revolu- 
tionary countries where there is social instability. I hope that our 
disarmament proposals in particular get to them, because there is 
where we are least understood. 

We are pretty well understood by the top officialdom, the ones that 
frequent the Embassies and what we call the better places. We need 
to get close to these people in the labor halls, and we need to get 
close to those who are meeting in group meetings in some of the so- 
called intellectual circles. That has been my feeling, and I want 
to emphasize that while we are here, because from what informa- 
tion I get, our disarmament goals and objectives are least under- 
stood among the great rank and file of the people. That great rank 
and file is generally pretty well organized in the confederation of 
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labor ; sometimes that confederation being dominated by Communist 
elements, but the membership itself is not G ommunist. 


Mr. Srreierr. I agree thoroughly with you, sir. We agree heartily 
to that line of reasoning. 


LOCATION OF INFORMATION OFFICERS 


Chairman Humrurey. By the way, do you have a public relations 
officer or a public affairs officer in every Embassy 

Mr. Srrerpert. No. There are a few countries—we do not have one 
in Saudi Arabia. 


Chairman Humeurey. That is a place where we could use one right 
now. 

Mr. Srremert. Well, I do not know how important public opinion 
is in influencing the actions of the king. It is pretty much of an abso- 


lute monarchy. We are opening one, ‘however, in the new country of 
Sudan. 


Chairman Humepnurey. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Srreierr. But we are in 80 countries, and there are some 
consulates where we do not maintain officers. There are some cities 
where we do not have consulates. 

We have about 200 posts. But by and large, for practical purposes, 
we are completely installed where our diplomatic officials are present. 

Chairman Humenrey. I think that is very important. I have been 
doing a little checking on labor attachés in some of our Embassies, and 
I find in some very critical areas we are without labor attachés, 

I think this makes your problem in information just a little more 
difficult, too. 

Mr. Srremerr. Yes. Labor attachés are very important to us in 
our operations. 


COMMENTS ON AERIAL INSPECTION BROCHURE 


Well, to continue, as I said, we had 18,000 copies of this brochure 
distributed worldwide, and I want to quote from the reactions of some 
of the chiefs of government, letters that were received. I do not name 
them, because we have not permission to. 

One said: 


I was very much impressed with the efficacy of this system of aerial recon- 
naissance and photography which, if universally accepted, would really seem to 
be a realistic and safe step toward international disarmament. 


The head of another government says: 


I am happy that I have this document on hand as I believe, like your Presi- 
dent, that agreements on disarmament without adequate and mutual control 
would increase chances of war. 


Third: 


I am most indebted to you for the interesting brochure you so kindly sent me. 
I suspect that it is the apparent effectiveness of (aerial) photography that 
made the Russians turn down President Hisenhower’s offer * * *. In my opin- 
ion, peace in the world will be secured if the democracies will be strong and 


united. 
We have comments from other sources which I will be glad to show 


you on request, but the best evidence is this collection of reprints that 
I will show. 
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Here you will see that pictures and text from the brochures, be- 
cause of the quality of the original, were widely reproduced in news- 
papers and magazines abroad. Note especially the reproductions in 
a recent issue—that was Febr uary 15 or 18—of the Paris Match. 


DISARMAMENT INFORMATION IN OTHER MEDIA 


In our motion picture operation, the Weekly Newsreel has carried 
four stories on disarmament. This has gone out in 10 languages, dis- 
tributed in 15 counties. 

[ also have there on the committee table a film prepared by our mo- 
tion picture service which explains in detail the Mutual Inspection 
for Peace proposal. This has been produced in 30 foreign languages, 
and has been distributed in 74 different countries. 

I will be glad to leave a copy for the committee’s use or arrange to 
show it to members of the committee at our screening room. 

Our Voice of America gives immediate and continuous publicity 
to all events bearing on disarmament. Original statements of United 
States officials are generally carried in full. Thus, the full text of the 
official release of President Eisenhower’s July 21, 1955, statement on 
disarmament was transmitted around the world and through the Iron 
and Bamboo Curtains in English and in 40 other languages. 


AERIAL INSPECTION EXHIBIT 


During the week of December 2, 1955, when the subject of disarma- 
ment was under discussion by the First (Political) Committee of the 
U. N., an exhibit prepared by this Agency and the United States Air 
Force was on display at the Carnegie Endowment Building, just 


across the U. N. Plaza from the U. N. Headquarters Building. All 
of the U. N . delegates were invited by Ambassador Lodge to view this 


exhibit, and did so during one of the recesses in the debate. 

Later, in the debate, references were made to that exhibit. The 
following is typical of the views expressed. This is from Mr. Corner, 
who is the delegate from New Zealand. He says: 


Those who have seen the demonstration of the Eisenhower plan now being 
exhibited a few yards from this building will be impressed with the surprising 
effectiveness of this inspection and early warning scheme. Of its many merits I 
will single out two especially. First, its economy in manpower. Every other 
inspection scheme so far proposed would have required immense numbers of 
inspectors, possibly running into hundreds of thousands. 

Indeed it was beginning to emerge that disarmament might bring little saving 
in manpower because so many of the servicemen would have to be inspectors. 
Under the Eisenhower plan a reconnaissance airplane with a crew of 3 men 
can photograph 1 million square miles of territory in 3 hours. Secondly, it 
involves little overt interference with national sovereignty. 


BASIC OBJECTIVES OF INFORMATION PROGRAM 


Of course, it is not enough for the Agency merely to explain United 
States disarmament policies. We must also do everything we can to 
convince world opinion of the peaceful intentions of the United States. 

This is complicated because of the need we have to keep our strength, 
and that of our allies, until effective disarmament measures are agreed 
on. Our military pacts, our bases abroad, our weapons dev elopment 
and tests—indeed, our strength itself—arouse questions as to our 
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peaceful intentions, and these doubts are unremittingly exploited by 
Communist propaganda, : , 

We have developed four basic objectives for all our activities. These 
are the themes which all our posts and media services are instructed 
to emphasize in their materials. Of these themes, two of them bear 
directly on the peaceful intentions of the United States. They are: 

(1) Peaceful change. The United States champions peace and 
progress through peaceful change. That is in distinction to the peace 
that the Communists are talking about, which is a peace of status quo, 
a static peace. 

Secondly, atoms for peace. The United States seeks with other 
nations and peoples to speed development and use of the atom for 
peace—as a promise of better life and a powerful force for world 
peace. 

We believe we have gone a long way in demonstrating that atomic 
energy can be used for the benefit rather than for the destruction of 
mankind, 

COVERAGE OF A'TOMS-FOR-PEACE PROPOSAL 


Chairman Humpurey. Just for the record, I would like to get a 
little documentation on this: at the time of the President’s announce- 
ment of the availability of the fissionable materials, I suppose that the 
Information Agency really did a full-scale job in bringing this to the 
attention of all parts of the world ? 

Mr. Srremert. Yes, sir, we did. We had a little chance to get the 
material that was released at that time by the President, and by 
Admiral Strauss, in shape for transmission, and we got it worldwide 
on all our transmissions. In fact, one of our wireless transmissions 
would have closed at 4 o’clock, which was the time it was released to 
the press, but because we had planned in advance, we were able to 
keep that particular geographical area of the world open and extended 
our transmission so that it got on all our transmissions of news, and 
was as widely disseminated as possible. 

These global themes are spelled out and reiterated in all our 
materials. 

As you may know, exhibits on the peaceful uses of atomic energy 
have been displayed by USIA all over the world. Similarly, films, 
pamphlets, books, articles, radio broadcasts, have carried the story of 
how the United States is fostering the use of the atom to build a more 
peaceful world. 

Then the theme of peaceful change, meeting the rising expectations 
of peoples everywhere for a better life through peaceful means, is 
receiving the same treatment. 


PURPOSE OF INFORMATION PROGRAM 


With these themes as a constant ingredient of our activities and 
output, we endeavor to overcome doubts about the peaceful intentions 
of the United States; and affirmatively, rather than merely overcome 
doubts, which is somewhat negative, affirmatively espouse policies 
which are designed to promote peace. 
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As President Eisenhower stated at the opening meeting of the 
July 1955 Big Four meeting at Geneva: 

The problems that concern us are not inherently insoluble. Of course, they 
are difficult; but their solution is not beyond the wisdom of man. They seem 
insoluble under conditions of fear, distrust and even hostility, where every move 
is weighed in terms of whether it will weaken a potential enemy. 

In its efforts, the United States Information Agency proceeds on 

the thesis that the truth is the greatest enemy of “fear, distrust_and 
even hostility.” We therefore ‘strive continually to bring the facts 
concerning disarmament and concerning the peaceful attitudes of the 
United States before world public opinion, in the sure conviction that 
only through a full understanding by peoples everywhere will dis- 
armament and peace eventually be achieved. 


ACTION ON PRESIDENT EISENHOWER’S LETTER TO BULGANIN 


The committee may be interested in our treatment, for example, of 
the letter from President Eisenhower to Bulganin which was just re- 
leased yesterday for this morning. 

We, jointly with the State Department, sent out to our principal 
missions a wire on March 4, transmitting that text, stating that it 
would be delivered on the sth, and that press release was planned for 
the 6th, and then had 2 or 3 pages of instructions and suggestions as 
to how to treat this, what to emphaize, what to play up, what to stress, 
and how it would affect opinion or should affect it, and what were 
the most important elements in it. 

This gets into a very clear exposition of how to make the best use 
of these new elements in our disarmament policy which were first 
enunciated in this letter. 

Chairman Humpurey. Senator Pastore ? 

Senator Pastore. No questions. 


IMPORTANCE OF FULL CONSIDERATION OF DISARMAMENT PROPOSALS 


Chairman Humpnrey. Mr. Streibert, just a brief review on one or 
two comments in your statement. 

On the very first page, in the first paragraph, you made introductory 
remarks, and you said: 


Especially dangerous are public pressures for unilateral or unsafeguarded dis- 
armamen 


ing, or hostile manipulation of public opinion. 


Of course, I thoroughly agree with that, and I merely want you to 
know, and the public, that one of the objectives of this subcommittee 
is to see to it that fly- -by-night suggestions are carefully examined ; 
that all the pros and cons are discussed. 

We are constantly emphasizing the importance of a most thoughtful 
and careful, comprehensive review and study of every disarmament 
proposal. 

I agree that nothing would be more disastrous than to have our 
country go on an emotional binge on some sort of proposal or project 
which really had little or no merit, or which had pitfalls within it 
which would cause a definite injury to our security. 

Now on page 2 you outline the objectives of our overseas informa- 
tion on disarmament. 
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The first is— 
to express United States policies on disarmament clearly, simply, and persuasively. 


That, I gather, you have been doing, and doing within the limits 
of the funds and resources which are available to you. 
Mr. Srrerpert. Yes, sir. 


LACK OF CLEAR DISARMAMENT POLICY 


Chairman Humpurey. One of the concerns I have had, throughout 
this whole discussion on disarmament is the lack of clear, concise, 
comprehensive policy. ie perhaps is an overstatement of it. 

Let me put it this way: I do not think that we have fully agreed 
upon or developed a policy. These hearings have been directed 
toward helping develop a policy, and this leads me to the item, “Ex- 
plaining United States disarmament policy,” in your statement. 

Your Voice of America recorded the Secretary of State’s comments 
before our subcommittee here a week or so ago ? 

Mr. Srrerert. Yes. 

Chairman Humpurey. Wednesday last. 

Mr. Srrempert. Yes. We are recording all proceedings here. 

Chairman Humpurey. I thought the Secretary did a very fine, out- 
standing job at that particular session, and I was hopeful that that 
statement of policy and comment would be looked at very carefully 
and given the widest coverage and dissemination. 

Mr. Srreierr. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Humpurey. I thought we came closer to getting what 
you might call an affirmative statement of policy on that particular 
occasion than we had in some time. 

[ would recommend to you, if it has not been done as fully as would 
seem desirable, that it be gone over again. 

Mr. Srrererrr. Yes. I have no doubt that was in its entirety trans- 
mitted to our posts. U nfortunately, what we do abroad, and what 
gets attention abroad, is not necessarily known in the United States. 
We do not get exposure here to what we are doing and what goes on. 

We had a very good example of that in another field just recently, 
in Italy, where we were so fast on giving relief in the recent storm, 
We had the cooperation of the Air Force, and we really did an airlift 
job in Italy which was front page, and immensely well received there. 

Ambassador Luce told me it was one of the best things the U mene 
States had ever done and was grateful. I do not think it had « 
line in the United States; I don’t think anybody knew about that. 


USE OF RESERVE FOOD SUPPLIES 


Chairman Humpurey. I may say I thought about that, because I 
remember the President made a statement as to the availability of our 
food and fiber resources. Since I am keenly interested in the proposed 
agricultural legislation and have spent a good deal of my time on 
that subject, I have thought that of recent weeks we could have turned 
what seems to be an American problem into a world blessing, both 
at home and abroad, 

Mr. Srretpert. Yes, sir, 
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Chairman Humpurey. This food and fiber that we have is coming 


in mighty handy, in light of the tragic developments in Western 
Europe, particularly in Italy and France, where we have great need 
of further cementing our long, cordial relationships. 

Mr. Srremert. Yes. sir. 

Chairman Humpnrey. And I thought that the Voice of America, if 
it could—I know it is perhaps against the overall objectives—might 
even inform the American publice—— 

Mr. Srrerpert. That we do not do. 

Chairman Humpnrey. Well, we will help you, then. 

Mr. Srrerpert. Thank you. We will appreciate that. 

Chairman Humpurey. I am going to talk about that a little later 
on today. 

Mr. Srrereert. I wish you would. 

Chairman Humpurey. Many people overseas have been somewhat 
concerned about our grumbling about these products we have in sur- 
plus. I think that here is a chance to show that we have them for 
a purpose. 

Mr. Srrerert. That is right. and we use them. We have not yet 
made public, because we have not really yet completed everything, 
what we are doing for Europe as a result of these storms. In this 
instance, I happen to be familiar with it. There has been a special 
working group on it in daily touch with the field, to get what was 
actually needed and to get quick action. 

We have not public ized it for a var iety of reasons, but shortly there 
will be a general, overall release on what was done, and I think you will 
be very much encouraged. 

And, by the way. we want to call this reserve food supplies. We 
don’t like the word “surplus.” 

Chairman Humpnrey. I wish I could reach right out across and get 
your hand. Indeed, in fact. I have a little amendment— 

Mr. Srrerpert. Reserve food stocks. 

Chairman Humpurey. I have a little amendment I am going to 
introduce calling for a national security reserve. We are also going 
to hold some hearings in a very short time, in the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, on the international food and fiber reserve, a 
world food bank. 

Mr. Srrereert. Very good. 

Chairman Humpnrry. It seems to me here is an opportunity to take 
what is a positive asset, which has been made into kind of a 
liability on the economic front, and make it into a great international 
resource and asset. 

Mr. Srrereert. And put it to work for us. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Humpurey. I am so interested in what you are doing, 
and I know that you are doing very well in your information work. 


PUBLICIZING INSPECTION PLAN 


Mr. Srremert. Well, now, one of our objectives in our new appro- 
priation request is for a substantial sum for really publicizing this 
inspection plan. We would hope to have a number of exhibits, to get 
out more ee and more material, and there is one clear, specific proj- 
ect which would further our disarmament aims and which needs 
explaining to the people of the world. 
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It is sort of like the peaceful use of atomic energy. People don’t 
know what you are talking about when you speak of it, until you get 
educated; and just how this aerial inspection would work and how 
the blueprint plan, with individual inspectors, would tie in with it, 

can be demonstrated. 

We have demonstrated that at this one exhibit up at the U.N. We 
did it for that purpose, to see whether it could be effectively demon- 
strated. And it could. 

Now we are anxious to get resources enough to—I hope you don’t 
mind my mentioning this at this hearing, that it requires some re- 
sources to do this job, to get the people to understand what this is 
all about and what we really mean. 

The Russians reacted to the peaceful use of atomic energy proposal 
in a similar way. They first said it was propaganda, and then there 
was nothing to it. They reacted to the President’s proposal that way. 
They say it ‘is completely i impractical, and so forth. 

Now, we think we can do the same thing with this that we did with 
atomic energy, and in the space of a year or two, by the force of 
educating the public, letting public opinion know this is a practical 
matter that can work, and showing how it can work, bring the Rus- 
sians around. 

It is our chief hope, we feel, for a start on disarmament. 

Chairman Humpnrey. Well, at least you can do what Senator 
Flanders said this morning, or the least we can attempt to do is to 
build public opinion, which has tremendous psychological force, even 
upon the worst of dictatorships. 

Mr. Srreiperr. We think we can do that. We think we did it with 
the peaceful use of atomic energy. 


USE OF SAVINGS FROM DISARMAMENT 


Chairman Humpurey. One other point. The President has pro- 
posed that as we disarm, if we can disarm, and if we can get foolproof 
agreement for disarmament, we are willing to dedicate a certain 
amount of our economic resources that are saved from the reductions 
in armaments, to the great programs of rehabilitation and economic 
development in many of the underdeveloped areas of the world. 

Mr. Srrerert. That was his April 16, 1954, proposal. 

Chairman Humpurey. Yes. I thought that was a proposal which 
has been talked about in Congress. The late Senator Brien McMahon 
gave a very dramatic speech on that matter in the Senate some 4 or 5 
vears ago, and Senator Symington has a proposal before our Foreign 
Relations Committee which will be the subject of discussion, also, in 
this subcommittee, along the lines of the President’s proposal. 

Are you emphasizing this in your over-all disarmament broadcasts 
and public relations? 

Mr. Srremert. No. You need some new development for that. 
You can’t just make something out of nothing, and you need new 
actions or new developments along those lines, to be able to»publicize 
them effectively. You cannot bring out the same thing and say this 
is worthy still of attention, without some newsworthy development to 
go along with it. 

Chairman Humrenrey. Well, it surely appears to me that when you 
offer a disarmament proposal, you ought to look upon security as 
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something more than just lack of arms, or peace as something more 
than lack of arms. 

A disarmament proposal stands pretty naked when combined with 
none of the factors of growth, progress, social welfare, education, and 
health. 

What I am trying to say is that the emphasis on the positive side, 
of the kind of society in which we would like to live, and to which 
America is willing to contribute, is a very important part of any 
disarmament program. 

Mr. Srremert. Well, that comes under our proposed—our constant 
efforts to portray what kind of peace we are after—peaceful inten- 
tions, and the kind of peace we stand for. 

Chairman Humpurey. I suppose what we are really trying to say 
is that we are really not after just a peace which is the absence of 
hostilities, but a peace that is dynamic and progressive and construc- 
tive. 

Mr. Srrerert. You have said what I should have said. 


UNITED STATES POLICY ON NUCLEAR WEAPONS 


Chairman Humpnrey. In a news article in the New York Times of 
December 30, 1955, it was reported that the United States Information 
Agency, in an English-language broadcast, stated that the United 
States approved the appeal of Pope Pius XII for a renunciation of 
experimentation with atomic weapons, the renunciation of the use 
of such weapons, and the general control of all armaments. 

The Agency emphasized in a broadcast that all three of these steps 
must be taken together. 

Now my question to you is, Mr. Streibert: Do you understand this 
to be the United States policy ? 

Mr Srrerert. Well, the policy of the effective control is essential 
in our disarmament policy. I cannot comment as to whether that 
quotation which you read, and which I didn’t fully take in, is a state- 
ment of our policy. 

Chairman Humenrey. I went a little fast. 

Mr. Srreteert. Because I am not sure about the statement from that 
source. 

Chairman Humpnrey. I have here the December 29, 1955 and 
December 30, 1955, New York Times story, Washington dateline, 
December 29, which reads as follows: 


The United States Government welcomed today Pope Pius XII’s appeal for 
a worldwide system of controlled nuclear disarmament. In an English-language 
broadcast prepared by the United States Information Agency, the Voice of Ameri- 
ca approved the goals of renunciation of experimentation with atomic weapons, 
the renunciation of the use of such weapons, and the general control of all arma- 
ments. The official information agency, which takes its policy directives from 
the Department of State, emphasized, however, that these three steps must 
be taken together. 

The achievement of all three in conjunction would be a great step toward real 
peace, the broadcast said. It added, however— 


and then it goes on with the full story. 

Mr. Srrereert. Yes, that is correct. That is correct. 

I think I would make one change as to the expression on control of 
armaments. I think we would use the words “effective control.” I 


don’t know that that was used, but that is essential, that it be effective 
control. 
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UNITED STATES POSITION ON TESTING OF NUCLEAR WEAPONS 


Chairman Humpeurey. The thing that disturbs me, Mr. Streibert, 
about this is not the news story, because I think the news story un- 
doubtedly had a very favorable connotation and impact around the 
world. But there has been of late, even as of today, testimony which 
would lead people to believe that we were opposed to the renunciation 
of further experimentation with nuclear and thermonuclear weapons. 

I note that the broadcast of your agency put these all together in 
one package. 

Mr. Srreiert. That is right, yes. 

Chairman Humpurey. But what I am worried about is that there 
may be some interpretation overseas, again particularly through the 
Communist propaganda agencies, to indicate that we have reversed 
ourselves, that we do not believe that you can stop this experimen- 
tation. 

This takes me back to Secretary Dulles’ comments a week or so ago, 
when I asked him this question about whether or not we were giving 
thoughtful consideration to the renunciation of further experimenta- 
tion. That followed a series of earlier questions. 

He said, yes, that we were discussing this. 

I thought that was highly important for our national policy and 
national goals. 

I am afraid that unless we do something to correct what impression 
may have been made thus far, even in these hearings, it will appear that 
we may have backtracked on what was our stated objective here as late 
as December 29. 

Mr. Srrerpert. Yes, that is correct. 

Chairman Humpnrey. And that is why | asked you to look at that 
testimony of the Secretary. 

Mr. Srreiert. I did. I have seen it. 

Chairman Humpurey. I know you did. 

Mr. Srretrert. Yes. 

Chairman Humeurey. I mean, I think it is important to put in 
proper focus what was said, even as of this date, because I believe there 
is, again, some lack of clarity in American policy here. 

r. Srrerert. Well, of course, we get going around in circles, be- 
cause effective control is of the essence. 

Chairman Humpnrey. Of course. I think this is what we have 
to be careful about. 

Mr. Srrerert. You always have to couple that. 

Chairman Humpnrey. We have to be careful that we do not create a 
false impression of American policies. 

Mr. Strewert. That is right. 

CuHarrMan Houmpurey. I think we ought to make the record crystal 
clear, and that is what we are trying to do right here now. 

Mr. Srremenrt. In fact, in commenting on the Pope’s statement, our 
statement was that we called attention, in our statement, to the fact 
that the United States proposed such a step of renunciation almost 10 
years ago, as part of its plan for international control of atomic 
energy; but then, as now, the Soviet Union rejected this combination 
of pledges and controls to verify the pledges. 

Chairman Humpnrey. However, the recent testimony has empha- 
sized inspection so much and 
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Mr. Srreisert. Yes, that you lose what goes with it. 


Chairman Humpurey (continuing). Control that it has subordi- 


nated the other aspects. 
Mr. Srrerpert. Yes, sir, I understand. 


USE OF TRUST TERRITORY FOR TESTS 


Chairman Humpnrey. I understand that Mr. Menon, Indian repre- 
sentative to the U. N., contends that the United States is using trust 


territory as its site for the April 20 testing of nuclear 
Mr. Menon wants to bring the matter before the International Court 
of Justice. 


Mr. Streibert, have you considered the public relations implications 


of Mr. Menon’s charge, particularly in Asia / 

Mr. Srremerr. Yes. I think that the effect is not good, but the 
policy as to what to do about it is not within my competence, It is 
up to the State Department and the Atomic Energy Commission. 

Chairman Humpurey. This will be a public record, and one of the 
ways we have of communicating with the State Department is an open 
and public hearing. | Laughter. | 

Mr. Srrerperr. I see. 

Chairman Humenrey. You have commented upon the inspection 
exhibit, which, by the way, Senator Symington and I saw; and, of 
course, Senator Pastore, as a delegate to the U. N. witnessed it, I am 
sure, more than once, at the Carnegie Building. 

Mr. Srremert. There are pictures on the table there for any other 
committee members, if they wish to see them. 


QUESTIONS TO BE ANSWERED IN MEMORANDUM 


Chairman Humpnrry. | have some general questions which may re- 
quire a further memorandum from your office, relating to the role of 
vour Agency in covering the disarmament proposals of our Govern- 
ment. 

You have elaborated somewhat on how this has been accomplished. 
I wonder if you can furnish the subcommittee with a résumé of some 
of the broadeasts over the Voice of America, describing the United 
States interest in disarmament. 

Mr. Srrerperr. Yes, we would be glad to do that. 

Chairman Humpnrey. Someone on your staff could give us a memo 
on that. How did the Voice of America report the results of the 
1955 London disarmament talks, the meeting of the heads of govern- 
ment at Geneva, the August-September session of the U nited States 
disarmament subcommittee, the discussions at the Foreign Ministers’ 
conference dealing with disarmament, and the debate on the resolution 
in the U. N. General Assembly endorsing the President’s 
plan? 

If someone in your Agency could give these questions a brief review 
and furnish a summary for our subcommittee, it would be helpful. 

Mr. Srreiperr. Yes, I would do that. 

Chairman Humrenrey. I imagine you would prefer to look over 
the material rather than commenting on that now. 

Mr. Srreteert. Yes, we would have to. 
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Of course, we had extensive coverage, particularly of the Geneva 
Conferences, and had our representatives there, had on-the-spot 
broadcasts, and had very wide, extensive coverage. 


COVERAGE OF AERIAL INSPECTION PLAN 


Chairman Humpurey. Now, on the aerial inspection plan, and 
broadcasts and publicity relating to that, how did you handle that? 
Did you go back into the history of this aerial inspection proposal ; 
or did you broadcast it as something which was entire ly new and 
revolutionary, so to speak, in terms of its proposal / 

Mr. Srrerpertr. Well, of course, it first was reported as a proposal 
of the President at the Geneva Conference, and I believe that the news 
values of it were preserved to the maximum extent. 

However, this inspection, of course, is not a new problem, and it 
is not the first time the subject has been proposed or that it has been 
discussed, so that we have not overlooked that. 

But we have tried to emphasize the current character of it so as 
to get the most value out of it. 

Senator Pastore. On that point, Mr. Streibert, I remember Cabot 
Lodge remarking that there was some doubt in the minds of some of 
the representatives of the various countries at the United Nations 
as to the efficiency of this aerial inspection plan, until one day he 
took them on a personally guided tour of the Carnegie Endowment 
Institute, right across the street from the United Nations Building. 
When the representatives saw the exhibit, they became convinced 
of the plan’s effectiveness. 

Mr. Srrererr. Yes. 

Senator Pastore. I am wondering if that reaction ever came to your 
attention, because I think that is where it is important. 

Mr. Srrerpert. Very much so. 

Senator Pastore. Some people do not quite understand the effec- 
tiveness of this aerial inspection as a procedure to promote disarma- 
ment. I think that it has to be emphasized throughout the world, 
especially to the people who do not have the opportunity of viewing 
the exhibit, or at least the technical background to understand the 
precision of the lens. 

Mr. Srrerpert. Yes, I meant to address myself to that when I was 
speaking of our plans for fiscal 1957, realizing the necessity of actually 
demonstrating just how this works, to people, by means of exhibits 
and by means of pictures and brochures of this character, and by 
films, around the world. 

I did give full reports on the efficacy of that as showing people 
that. it really works; there was really substance to this suggestion. 


EXPOSING WEAKNESSES OF SOVIET PROPOSALS 


Chairman Humpurey. Mr. Streibert, has your Agency given to 
the world, insofar as your facilities are able to reach the "peoples of 
the world, any account of the weaknesses of the Russian position on 
disarmament, erticularly the plan announced on May 10, 1955? 
Have you mete zed that? 

Mr. Boiamer Yes. We constantly are trying to show up, at least, 
the inconsistencies of their position, and the impracticality of them. 

Also, we have cegealan that when they tried to make so much 
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of a reduction of, what was it, 640,000 men and troops, that they never 
have released to this day what their total is. We don’t know what 
relationship it has to their armed forces, and we have emphasized 
the reductions which have been made by the United States, both 
since the end of the war, the buildup even to Korea, and the 
reductions since Korea. 

We try to show these inconsistencies, and in some cases falsehoods; 
and at the same time you have to be cautious that you are not drawn 
too far into playing their game, and simply reacting to what they 
put out, and being defensive. 

We have at the same time to bear in mind we want to be positive 
and affirmative as to an overall objective. 

Chairman Humpnrey. Not just argument. 

Mr. Srremerr. Not just arguments and not just knocking down 
what they are saying. 


PUBLICITY ON COMPARATIVE ARMED STRENGTH 


Chairman Humpnrey. In your broadcasts, in your printed mate- 
rial, do you bring to the attention of the world the military strength, 
as far as we know it to be, of the Soviet and its satellites? 

Mr. SrTrerpert. Oh, yes. 

Chairman Humpnrey. The number of troops and planes and sub- 
marines, and so forth, as far as we know it? 

Mr. STREIBERT. Yes, we do. 

Chairman Humpurey. And do you make comparisons at times be- 
tween that and what the free world has? 

Mr. Srrererr. Yes, and what the buildup has been in the matter 
of, let us say, submarines, what they are devoting to their armament. 
Yes, that is basically part of our whole effort. 

Chairman Humpnrey. In your discussion of that, do you also cite 
our own forces as comparative, and what the NATO countries may 
have, in order to give a comparison of strength? 

Mr. Srrempert. Yes, we do. 


COOPERATION OF OTHER GOVERNMENTS 


Senator Pastore. Mr. Streibert, you talked about what we do in the 
dissemination of all this information in foreign countries. Are you 
satisfied with the dissemination of this information to the peoples of 
the various countries by their own leaders, particularly with reference 
to the family of the NATO nations? I wonder how much of this is 
our responsibility and how much of it should be assumed by the gov- 
ernments that are represented in the family of the NATO nations. 
Are you satisfied that they are carrying their share of the respon- 
sibility ? 

Mr. Srremert. No; we are by no means satisfied that they are, and 
I may say that I believe they are not satisfied. We think that it is 
fundamental that these facts be known to the public in the NATO 
nation countries. 

That takes an information effort, both on the part of NATO and 
the countries themselves. We work closely with NATO, we work 


with the NATO countries, and we believe a great amount remains 
to be done. 
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In fact, we are proposing and working for changes in the informa- 
tion setup of NATO itself, so as to make their information activities 
more effective than -they have been in the past, and I think there is 
an appropriation request pending on the part of the Department of 
State to stimulate further information activities on a matching basis 
with other NATO countries. 

It is a large problem there, which needs attention and solution. We 
are trying to do what we can toward it. I agree thoroughly. 

Chairman Humrnurey. I surely want to concur with your general 
expression. I think this is something which needs to be done. 


ADDITIONAL INFORMATION REQUESTED 


Again, Mr. Streibert, just to sort of give you an idea of what we 
may be asking for from your Agency, so that this record may indicate 
it, we would like to get some information as to your Agency’s views, 
as to the short- and long-term effects of the Russian 1955 “peace” 
campaign ; that is “peace” in quotes. 

What do other countries understand to be the Russian position, and. 
what do they understand to be the position of the United States? I 
am primarily, of course, discussing the disarmament proposal. 

Mr. Srrererr. Yes. 

Chairman Humpurey. Perhaps you can break down this descrip- 
tion separately for Western Europe, Yugoslavia, India, Burma, 
Indonesia, the Middle East, the Latin American countries, and the 

sritish Commonwealth. 

That is a very large order, but we would like to get some evaluation 
from your Agency, which does this work, as to what you think the 
effect of our own efforts are, and how our proposals are received, the 
reaction in these areas, and what you can give us as to how the coun- 
tries overseas receive Russian proposals, namely, the reaction there. 

Now, within the scope of your Agency’s responsibilities, we would 
like that information. We will get this request to you by letter. I 
just wanted to indicate this now. 

Mr. Srremert. We will get you all we can on that. We would like 
to get you as much as we can. 

Chairman Humpurey. You mentioned the materials which are 
issued by your Agency on disarmament, and we are very grateful for 
those. 


FOREIGN REACTION TO PLACING RESERVATIONS ON ALL UNITED STATES 
POSITIONS 


I was wondering what, if any, reaction you were able to ascertain 
as to the decision of our Government, in early September, placing 
reservations on all previous United States proposals ¢ 

Mr. Srremert. No. We felt that was an understandable position 
to take, in that the people generally could understand that conditions 
had changed a great deal, and that it warranted a complete reexami- 
nation. 

I think that the appointment of Governor Stassen as a special 
assistant to the President, to give top prieniez and full-time attention 
to this, showed that. we were serious about such reexamination of our 
whole position, and we felt that that reservation was not adverse, 
seriously, or damaging to our position. 
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Chairman Humrnrey. That was your view ! 

Mr. Srrerpert. That is right. 

Chairman Humpurey. What was the view as registered in the 
press, the radio commentary of the other countries? I can see the 
justification of our own position. 

Mr. Srrereert. No, I meant that. I meant to say that. I meant that 
as far as our opinion is concerned, that was understood by the foreign 
press and foreign people. 

Chairman Htuenrey. Did we go to any length to explain why we 
attached these reservations ¢ 

Me. Srrerpert. We did; yes,sir. For this purpose. 

Chairman Humpurey. The reasons were, for example, to the effect 
that we would be unable to detect hidden stockpiles of thermonuclear 
and nuclear weapons ? 

Mr. Srrererr. Oh, yes; we certainly did all we could to make clear 
that it is impossible, under any known system of inspection, to detect 
stockpiles of nuclear weapons. 


EMPHASIS ON INSPECTION 


Chairman Humpnrey. Mr. Roscoe Drummond, one of our most 
eminent correspondents in the Nation’s Capital, on October 5, 1955, 
in an article which I have here from the New York Herald Tribune— 
it is a syndicated article—stated there was a serious hole in the United 
States disarmament argument, which is, “Let’s inspect. without any 
disarmament.” He said, “Russia is taking good propaganda advan- 
tage of it.” 

Do you have a comment on that ¢ 

Mr. Srremerr. I don’t understand it. “Let’s inspect without 
disarmament” ? 

Chairman Humpurey. Well, the recent emphasis has been on 
inspection. 

Mr. Srrerpert. Yes, I see. 

Chairman Humenrey. We had some discussion about this last week, 
too, with the Secretary. 

Mr. Stremert. Yes. Well, we have tried our best, and as it is in 
the President’s letter to Bulganin again, this morning. This, in our 
opinion, does lead to disarmament, that it is a first step, that it is a 
necessary prerequisite: but that it, in itself, is valueless unless it does 
lead to a reduction and limitation of arms. And our whole policy is 
stated in those terms. 

It may have been at that period, I think, not sufficiently emphasized, 
because the President’s proposal was the thing that got the big play; 
and the followthrough on it, and what it really meant, was not played 
up in the press quite as much as the whole story. 

Chairman Humpnrey. I sensed that, and have felt quite strongly 
about it myself. It appears that we became so entranced with this 
whole idea of aerial inspection and played it up so much that we 
forgot some of the all-important body of the total program that we 
have in mind, or have in the past emphasized as the American position 
on disarmament. 

I think there is a danger sometimes in trying to write good news 
copy. 
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Mr. Srrerpert. Yes. Don’t you think we have gotten back on the 
track now, to a great extent / 

Chairman Humpnrey. Yes. I want to say now, we started to get 
back on the track, so far as this subcommittee’s knowledge is con- 
cerned, with Mr. Dulles a week ago. When Mr. Stassen was before 
us, I think the record will indicate he emphasized only the inspection 
part. 

I do not want to be uncharitable or unkind or in any way to color 
or distort that record. But I was concerned about it, as were other 
members of the committee. 

Later on, when we had a chance to talk with Mr. Dulles, I asked him 
whether or not it was possible that while we emphasized the inspec- 
tion and control aspects of arms, particularly thermonuclear and 
nuclear weapons, we could also have a concurrent policy of conven- 
tional arms reduction, an overall disarmament proposal. 

I think the record will indicate that he thought this was a matter 
which deserved very serious consideration, and one that may merit 
the approval of the Government. 

Mr. Srrerert. I think he was speaking before this Bulganin letter 
was released. 

Chairman Humenrey. That is right. 

Mr. Srrerert. And probably did not want to refer to it, but you 
have it well nailed down in this letter. 

Chairman Humpnurey. Yes. 


PRESIDENT’S LETTER TO BULGANIN 


I want to say, [ commented that way on the President’s letter this 
morning, that the President sort of retrieved us; but, if you will 
pardon me for saying so, I wish that some of those just one stage below 
the President would not leave us looking like we are out in the precipice 
to be retrieved. I hate to go back to what I have commented on be- 
fore—this kind of “brink” attitude or “brink” psychosis, but we are 
constantly being retrieved from it. 

Now, the President's letter, both letters, may I say, to Mr. Bulganin, 
I thought were very good, and I am sure they have done a great deal 
in terms of world opinion, for us. But sometimes you cannot rely 
every day on a statement from the President; let me put it that way. 

Mr. Srrereerr. I think we are getting this in proper perspective 
now. 

Chairman Humpurry. Yes. As long as it is a statement which is 
subsequently pursued by those who are the subordinates. 

Mr. Srrerpert. Yes. 

Chairman Humpurey. I worry lest we get the President’s view out 
over here, and then along comes someone else’s views that do not quite 
meet the President’s philosophy. 


CLOSING REMARKS 


Well, Mr. Streibert, I shall not hold you any longer. You have been 
very generous, again, with your time. 

Mr. Srrereert. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Humrnurey. And I wey you realize that we are very 


interested in, and desirous of being 
doing in the USIA. 


1elpful to, the work that you are 
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Mr. Srreiert. Well, our mission is to promote peace and prevent 
war; and, certainly, the disarmament objective is the central core of 
this matter of preventing war. So we consider it our primary and 
basic objective, to do what we can to promote understanding in this 
field, to make—to prepare public opinion for the support of our poli- 

‘ies, and the policies that we think will work in this field. 

Chairman Humpurey. Thank you very much, Mr. Streibert. 

I will close this by saying that the next hearing of the subcommittee 
will be on March 15, at 10a.m. At that time the ‘subcommittee will re- 

ive testimony from the Secretary of Defense, Mr. Charles Wilson, 
nt the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, Admiral Radford. 

(Whereupon, at 3: 40 p. m., the subcommittee recessed, to reconvene 
at 10 a. m., Thursday, March 15, 1956.) 
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